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Is  Office  Machinery  Changing  the  Scope  of 
Commercial  Education! 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  National  Cormmrcial  Teachers'  Federation  Convention 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  30,  1930 

By  Miss  Ray  Abrams 

Principal,  Samuel  J.  Peters  Boys’  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

yC CCORDING  to  the  business  man.  Com-  tional  objectives,  there  are  avocational  inter- 

mercial  Education  is  the  preparation  of  ests,  training  for  leisure,  for  worthy  home 

the  boy  for  the  job,  fitting  him  to  take  membership,  for  society,  for  citizenship,  for 

his  place  in  the  business  world ;  equipping  him  recognizing  and  cultivating  the  inner  urge  that 

with  the  specific  skills  demanded  in  the  office ;  will  mean  service  and  contributions  to  hu- 

training  him  to  be  useful — worth  his  pay;  manity. 

cultivating  in  him  those  habits  which  will  Every  subject  in  the  course  of  study  of  a 
carry  over  into  a  new  sphere  of  activity —  high  school  of  commerce  has  a  vocational  as- 

habits  of  accuracy,  of  speed,  of  promptness;  pect,  though  naturally  some  include  subject 

developing  in  him  those  attributes  which  will  matter  which  contributes  more  directly  than 

make  him  a  desirable  employee — traits  of  others  to  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of 

loyalty,  of  reliability,  of  responsibility.  The  secondary  education.  The  topic  “Is  office 

modern  commercial  educator  has  accepted  the  machinery  changing  the  scope  of  commercial 

viewpoint  of  the  business  man,  but,  seeing  education?”  should  be  interpreted  to  include 

further  than  immediate  needs,  adds  to  the  de-  this — “Does  commercial  education  take  cog- 

mands  of  business  future  needs.  With  the  nizance  of  the  fact  that  students  must  be  made 

immediate  definite  job  there  is  the  further  familiar  with  office  machine  equipment  in 

prospect  of  a  life’s  job;  with  the  task  of  earn-  order  to  be  prepared  to  perform  tasks  con¬ 
ing  a  living,  there  is  coupled  the  thought  of  nected  with  their  employment?”  and  this — 

making  a  life.  With  the  clerical  training,  “Does  the  training  which  the  high  school  of 

there  is  background  training ;  with  the  voca-  commerce  is  providing  prepare  students  so 
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that  they  will  not  be  bewildered  by  the  many 
machines  which  they  will  meet  on  the  job?” 
and  this — “Does  commercial  education  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  skill  in  the  use  of  office 
machinery  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  business  transactions  and  so  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  the  business  world  with  a  view¬ 
point  of  speed  and  accuracy  and  the  specific 
skills  demanded  by  machine-minded  business 
men?” 

Starting  Office  Practice  at  Boys  High 

Let  me  give  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  Office  Practice  Department  in  the 
Samuel  J.  Peters  Boys’  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  From  the  facts  presented,  you  will  see 
what  attention  the  problem  of  office  machinery 
and  its  relationship  to  commercial  education 
has  received. 

The  Samuel  J.  Peters  Boys’  High  School  of 
Commerce  was  organized  September,  1924, 
with  an  enrollment  of  ninety  freshmen.  The 
completed  course  of  study  called  for  Office 
Practice  in  the  third  year,  so  during  pur  initial 
year  we  started  an  investigation  to  discover 
the  needs  for  equipping  an  Office  Practice  De¬ 
partment.  Since  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dauer,  teaching 
first-year  English,  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
department  on  organization,  she  undertook  the 
first  survey. 

Let  me  state  briefly  our  viewpoint  in  making 
this  study.  We  believed  that  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  boys  for  initial  jobs  they  must  be  provided 
with  the  skills  required  in  business;  that  the 
ability  to  take  shorthand  notes,  to  transcribe 
them  with  speed  and  accuracy,  to  make  book¬ 
keeping  entries,  represented  training  that 
would  be  required  of  them  incidentally;  that 
while  these  were  important  duties  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  we  know  that  they 
would  be  confronted  with  other  situations  on 
that  first  job  that  would  demand  of  them  other 
skills ;  that  the  training  that  we  could  provide 
in  a  properly  equipped  Office  Practice  De¬ 
partment  would  be  immediately  useful  and 
invaluable ;  that  if  our  Office  Practice  Depart¬ 
ment  were  equipped  with  the  machines  and 
apparatus  fotmd  in  well-furnished  business 
offices  we  could  present  opportunities  for 
training  which  would  be  appropriate  for  those 
embarking  upon  commercial  careers. 


Filing  Equipment 


Make  No.  1  .  7 

Make  No.  2 .  7 

Make  No.  3 .  5 

Others .  5 

Calculating  Machines 

Make  No.  1 .  85 

Make  No.  2 .  37 

Make  No.  3 .  35 


Duplicating  Machines 


Make  No.  1 .  94 

Make  No.  2 .  14 

Bookkeeping  Machines 
75 

Postal  Seales 

Make  No.  1 .  9 

Make  No.  2 .  4 

Others .  4 


With  this  definite  information  at  hand  on 
December  23,  1925,  I  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  Mr.  Edward  Hynes,  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent. 

Accompanying  this  communication  is  a  written 
report  by  Mrs.  Augusta  H.  Dauer.  This  report 
shows  the  work  and  accomplishment  of  the  "Survey 
Club,"  which  under  Mrs.  Dauer’s  guidance  made  a 
study  of  office  equipment  in  New  Orleans  business 
offices.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  furnish 
information  upon  which  I  base  my  requisition  for 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Office  Practice  De¬ 
partment  which  we  shall  open  in  February,  1926. 

I  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  only  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  business  offices  were  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  that  their  most  expensive  furnishings, 
in  some  particulars,  are  not  representative  of  general 
office  furniture;  therefore,  I  shall  not  request  some 
of  the  material  which  shows  high  frequency.  In 
time,  when  the  school  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
we  may  build  up  to  an  Office  Practice  Department 
which  will  satisfy  all  business  conditions  in  New 
Orleans,  but  at  present  I  think  it  wise  to  request  only 
that  material  and  equipment  which  is  in  general  use. 


Equipment  Selected 

The  following  was  my  requisition  for  equip¬ 
ment: 


Dictating  Machine 
1  Ediphone 

Postal  Scale 
1  Toledo 

Addressing  Machine 
1  Addressograph 

Duplicating  Machines 
1  Multigraph 
1  Mimeograph 

Filing  and  Indesring 
Equipment 

1  Globe  Wernicke,  Shaw 
Walker,  or  Library 
Bureau,  which  in¬ 
cludes  units  suitable 
for  all  types  of  filing. 

Postal 
1  U.  S. 


Calculating  Machines 
2  Burroughs  —  Calculat¬ 
ing  and  Adding 
2  Monroe — Calculating 
and  Adding 

2  Comptometers  —  Cal¬ 
culating  and  Adding 

Numbering  Machines 
1  Bates 

1  Check  Protector  — 

Todd 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

2  Posting  Machines. 

Make  any  kind  to  be 
finally  determined  by 
raemters  of  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department. 

7uide 

Official 


Results  of  Office  Survey 

In  surveying  eighteen  of  the  leading  New 
Orleans  offices,  the  results  on  machine  equip¬ 
ment  showed  as  follows — 

Telephones  Addressing  Machines 


House  , . . . . 

. 647 

16 

Trunk  . . . . . 

.  204 

Typewriters 

Switchboard 

.  19 

Make  No.  1 . 

405 

Dictating 

Machines 

Make  No.  2 . 

152 

Make  No.  1 

.  30 

Make  No.  3 . 

75 

Make  No.  2 

.  1 

.  Make  No.  4 . 

26 

The  requisition  of  December  23,  1925  was 
filled,  and  in  February,  1926  the  first  Office 
Practice  class  was  opened. 

A  **Duties”  Survey 

In  July,  1926,  in  a  study  which  attempted 
to  answer  the  question  “How  can  the  Boys’ 
High  School  of  Commerce  equip  its  students 
for  initial  jobs  and  subsequent  promotitm  in 
business,”  another  step  was  made  in  finding 
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out  the  place  office  machinery  occupies  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  consequently  in  busine'^s  education. 
I  found  that,  in  New  Orleans,  only  in  the 
very  large  offices  is  there  specialization  on  the 
job.  The  beginner  finds  himself  a  General 
Clerk  with  many  duties.  He  is  expected  to 
come  on  the  job  without  a  bewildered  feeling. 
He  must  know  something  about  nearly  every¬ 
thing  about  him.  Employers  for  the  most  part 
are  willing  to  help  a  youngster  along,  but  time 
is  pressing.  Business  requires  speed  in  its 
operations,  the  head  of  the  department  looks 
for  efficiency  even  in  a  beginner,  and  although 
it  is  his  inclination  to  be  patient  and  helpful, 
yet  when  a  boy  goes  on  a  job  he  must  be  able 
to  handle  it. 

In  our  1926  study,  the  duties  connected  with 
the  first  job  were  listed.  There  were  ninety-two 
specific  tasks  that  beginners  were  expected  to 
be  able  to  perform.  Keeping  records,  using 
the  telephone,  handling  the  mail,  filing,  taking 
charge  of  stock,  operating  the  machines  found 
in  the  office  will  give  an  idea  of  a  few  of  these 
duties  of  the  General  Clerk. 

One  of  the  tables  from  the  1926  study  giving 
the  employment  record  as  reported  by  89  em¬ 
ployees  shows  the  wide  distribution  of  jobs 
and  the  large  proportion  of  boys  employed  as 
general  office  clerks. 


this  survey  was  to  obtain  reliable  data  re¬ 
garding  the  part  which  office  machines  should 
play  in  commercial  education. 

The  number  of  boys  interviewed  in  the  1927 
study  was  small,  since  the  Boys’  High  School 
of  Commerce  was  comparatively  a  new  in¬ 
stitution.  Beginning  in  1924  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  90,  in  the  year  1927  there  were  but 
70  graduates  to  be  interviewed.  Of  these  64 
were  reached,  and  the  findings  gave  us  valu¬ 
able  data  to  help  us  solve  the  problems  which 
confronted  us. 

Initial  employment  gave  the  following  in¬ 
formation  for  machine  operators: 

Out  of  64  Employees 

49  used  Burrouebs  IS  used  Dalton 

39  used  Multigrapb  15  used  Ditto 

35  used  Mimeograph  12  used  Sunstrand 

5  used  Comptometer 

The  conclusion  reached  with  reference  to 
machines  was  that  “skill  in  the  operation  of 
machines  is  a  necessary  requisite  according 
to  these  findings.”  Based  on  this  study,  the 
following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  That  Course  1  in  Office  Practice  as  taught  in 
the  Boys’  High  School  of  Commerce  be  built  up 
around  the  topics  which  are  shown  in  this  survey 
to  have  most  value  in  the  business  world. 


Name  of 

Position 

No. 

Service 
(Months) 
1st  Pos. 

No. 

Service 

(Months) 

2d  Pos. 

No. 

Service 

(Months) 

3d  Pos. 

No. 

Service 
(Months) 
4th  Pos. 

General  Clerk  . 

28 

9 

10 

10 

8 

12 

8 

2 

Salesman  . 

18 

11 

IS 

8 

12 

7 

3 

Messenger  . 

3 

8 

Typist  . 

4 

5 

Bookkeeper  . 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

Store  Clerk . 

4 

9 

8 

7 

Shipping  Clerk  . 

5 

5 

Mail  Clerk . 

5 

7 

4 

2 

File  Clerk  . . 

7 

6 

6 

2 

Stenographer  . 

11 

4 

5 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

Manager  . 

1 

48 

1 

18 

I 

5 

2 

2 

Bill  Clerk . 

4 

3 

Order  Clerk . 

4 

5 

Record  Clerk  . 

3 

3 

Duplicating . 

2 

3 

Price  Clerk  . 

1 

6 

Cashier  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Purchasing  Agent  .... 

1 

6 

Stock  Clerk  . 

2 

2 

Collector  . 

3 

3 

Since  the  proportion  of  students  entering 
business  shows  that  the  route  lies  through 
General  Clerk,  and  since  the  duties  of  General 
Clerk  require  the  operation  of  certain  office 
machinery,  the  purpose  of  our  High  School  of 
Commerce  is  evident,  its  preparation  is  definite, 
its  objectives  are  clear. 

The  Part  Machines  Play 

In  December,  1927,  Mrs.  Dauer,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Office  Practice  class,  conducted 
her  second  survey.  One  of  the  purposes  of 


2.  That  emphasis  be  placed  on  that  sort  of  training 
which  as  shown  in  this  survey  leads  to  preparation 
for  General  Office  work. 

3.  That  the  supply  of  machines  be  increased  to 
include  those  machines  found  in  general  use  in  the 
offices  surveyed. 

4.  That  studies  such  as  this  one  just  completed 
be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  the  product 
of  the  school  shall  at  all  times  fill  the  needs  of  the 
business  man. 

Up  to  this  time  our  school  building  was 
inadequate;  a  converted  elementary  school  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  accommo¬ 
dation  and  space.  With  the  growth  of  the 
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school,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  enrollment, 
plans  were  being  carried  through  to  house 
the  Boys’  High  School  of  Commerce  in  fitting 
surroundings.  For  one  year  we  were  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  and  in  September,  1928,  when 
we  returned  to  our  enlarged,  reconstructed, 
adequate  Peters  School,  the  spot  that  seemed 
the  real  business  center  was  the  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  Department.  The  equipment  is  sufficient 
for  classes  that  number  about  30.  However,  it 
requires  a  skillful  teacher  to  manipulate  the 
limited  number  of  machines  so  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  time  assignments  that  will 
permit  sufficient  training  to  develop  familiarity 
and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  performance  of 
all  machines.  Mr.  Sam  Morgan,  now  in  charge 
of  the  department,  has  perfected  a  job  sheet 
system  which  works.  Assignments  of  boys  to 
machines  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  every  member  of  the  class  is  given  two 
weeks  on  each  of  the  standard  machines, 
records  are  kept  of  job-assignments  completed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  on  all  machines  has  been  attained. 

A  Tws-Semesttr  Course 

Office  Practice  work  began  as  a  single- 
semester  subject — five  45-minute  periods  a 
week.  We  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  cover  the  subject  in  that  time,  that 
to  give  office  training,  use  of  the  ’phone,  teach¬ 
ing  of  mail,  filing,  and  all  other  training 
required  for  beginners  on  jobs  along  with 
machine  training  was  an  impossibility.  It  was 
then  that  we  changed  the  course  of  study  to 
permit  doubling  the  time  in  Office  Practice, 
giving  two  semesters’  work  to  the  subject. 

The  first  course  covers  these  12  topics: 

1.  Entering  the  Business  World 

2.  Kinds  of  Occupation 

3.  Messenger  Service 

4.  Directories  of  Information 

5.  Public  Utilities 

6.  How  Packages  Should  be  Shipped 

7.  Postal  Information 

8.  Commercial  Papers  and  Forms 

9.  Travel  Information 

10.  Office  Mail 

11.  Filing 

12.  Commercial  Terms  and  Abbreviations 

During  the  second  semester,  a  purely  vo¬ 
cational  course  in  practical  machine  work  is 
given.  The  special  aims  of  this  course  are 
(a)  to  train  the  student  not  only  in  the  theory 
of  office  procedure  but  also  in  the  practice  and 
actual  doing  of  office  work,  thereby  shortening 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  (b)  to  qualify 
the  student  to  perform  those  office  duties  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  work  of  an  office,  (c)  to 
qualify  the  student  to  meet  business  require¬ 
ments  in  a  definite  way.' 


The  Prerequisites  and  Equipment  of 
Course  1,  Office  Practice 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  typing 

(b)  Course  1,  as  it  gives  theory  of  office  work 

(c)  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Equipment 

1.  Computing  and  adding  machines 

2.  Commercial  rating  book  or  books 

3.  Catalogs  of  latest  office  machinery  and  e(|uip- 

ments,  with  cuts  and  plates 

4.  City  directory 

5.  Uater 

6.  Dictating  machine 

7.  Eyelet  machine  and  punch 

8.  Filing  system  and  individual  sets 

9.  Hand  numbering  machine 

10.  Ink  pad 

11.  Map  of  the  United  States 

12.  Map  of  Louisiana 

13.  New  Orleans  street  guide  and  office  buildings. 

14.  Postal  scale 

15.  Sorting  bin  for  mail 

16.  Stick  files 

17.  Telegraph  rate  cards  and  blanks 

18.  Telephone  directory 

19.  Mimeograph  and  Multigraph 

Miscellaneous  Office  Machines 

1.  Mimeograph 

2.  Mimeoscope 

3.  Multigraph 

4.  Addressograph 

5.  Ediphone 

(a)  Dictating  Machine 

(b)  Transcribing  Machine 

6.  "Ditto”  Machine 

7.  Protectograph 

8.  Bates  Numbering  Machine 

Surveys  Made  Again  in  igzS  and  igjo 

In  1928  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools  con¬ 
ducted,  as  one  of  the  Vocational  Information 
Scries,  a  survey  on  “The  Office  Machine 
Operator  in  New  Orleans.”  By  this  time, 
our  department  was  arranged  and  equipped, 
our  course  of  study  was  established  to  meet 
present  conditions;  we  felt  solid  ground  under 
our  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Department  brought  proof  to  our  own 
findings  and  furnished  additional  confirmation 
of  our  judgment. 

During  the  past  summer,  1930,  I  attempted 
a  brief  survey  of  several  of  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  houses  in  New  Orleans  in  the  attempt 
to  find  out  answers  to  the  following  questions — 

(1)  How  many  employees  handle  machines? 

(2)  What  machines  are  being  used?  (3)  Are 
they  used  by  full-time  or  part-time  clerks? 

(4)  Where  did  these  clerks  get  their  skill? 

(5)  How  great  a  degree  of  skill  is  required 
by  beginners? 
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At  the  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  in  the 
Customers’  Accounting  Department,  of  the  100 
employed,  15  ire  billing  machines  full  time, 
and  the  other  85  use  Burroughs  calculating 
machines  part  time.  Five  Monroes  are  in 
part-time  use  also.  All  of  these  operators 
were  trained  on  the  job. 

At  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  out  of  90 
employees,  6  handle  bookkeeping  machines  full 
time,  2  part  time;  6  handle  comptometers 
full  time,  1  part  time ;  and  the  3  office  boys 
use  calculating  machines  part  time.  All  but 
the  full-time  bookkeeping  machine  operators 
were  trained  on  the  job. 

At  Woodward-Wight  there  are  25  in  the 
Accounting  Department,  15  of  whom  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  full-time  operation  of  Book¬ 
keeping  machines  and  Comptometers.  All  of 
these  were  trained  on  the  job. 

At  the  Standard  Fruit  there  are  30  in  the 
Accounting  Department;  21  use  calculating 
machines  part  time — Monroes,  Comptometers, 
Underwoods,  and  Marchants.  All  of  these 
were  trained  on  the  job. 

At  the  Canal  Bank,  in  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  Discount  Department,  Bond  Department, 
Collection  Department,  Monroes  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  were  used  part  time.  In  the  Tellers’ 
Cages  and  in  the  Transit  Department  full¬ 
time  work  was  being  done  on  Bookkeeping 
machines.  In  the  bank  the  promotions  came 
from  bench  boys  to  runners,  and  to  these  was 
given  the  chance  of  operating  calculating 
machines. 

Conclusions 

I  feel  safe  in  drawing  these  conclusions  as 
a  result  of  these  visits ; 

Practically  all  employed  in  the  accounting 
departments  of  large  concerns  with  a  high 
percentage  of  specialization  on  jobs  use  ma¬ 
chines  which  we  found  on  previous  surveys  to 
be  most  popular.  Machine  bookkeeping  or 
posting  machines  require  full-time  clerks,  cal¬ 
culating  machines  require  part-time  clerks, 
junior  employees  in  initial  positions.  A  mini¬ 
mum  degree  of  skill  is  expected  of  the  part- 
time  clerk,  but  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is 
required  of  the  full-time  machine  operator. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  any  startling 
ideas  gained  or  that  I  arrived  at  any  new 
viewpoints  as  a  result  of  these  visits.  Rather, 
have  I  a  strengthening  of  former  well-founded 
opinions  in  these — the  school  must  give  a 
general  knowledge  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  all 
office  machine  operation,  but  it  must  not  turn 
out  a  student  with  that  for  his  sole  equipment. 
Promotion  is  gained  in  the  business  world  by 
a  demonstration  of  a  job  w'ell  done;  the  initial 
job  requires  machine  manipulation,  therefore 
skill  is  a  required  essential  for  a  means  to 
an  end. 


The  increased  use  of  office  machinery  must 
affect  commercial  education  to  this  extent — 
speed,  accuracy,  and  specific  skills  on  certain 
machines  are  necessary  in  business  offices,  so 
commercial  education  should  undertake  to  give 
machine  training  along  definite  lines. 

The  initial  job,  General  Office  Clerk,  re¬ 
quires  a  general  knowledge  of  many  machines, 
so  the  high  schools  of  commerce  should 
equip  their  Office  Practice  Departments  with 
these  machines  and  develop  skill  in  the  use 
of  them. 

We  found  the  job  that  calls  for  the  use  of 
one  machine,  exclusively,  is  in  some  cases  an 
initial  job.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  blind-alley  job, 
so  students  must  receive  all-round  machine 
training  in  order  that  they  will  not  get  into  a 
groove  as  soon  as  they  are  employed.  If  their 
ability  is  such  that  toeing  a  machine  operator 
is  the  end  of  their  possibilities,  the  high  schools 
of  commerce  may  be  benefitting  them  by  such 
limiting  training.  However,  the  tendency  must 
he  Oii'ay  from  specialization  and  toioard 
generalization  of  skills. 

More  Than  Machine  Skill  Needed 

Commercial  education  must  of  necessity  take 
cognizance  of  machinery,  but  it  must  not  elimi¬ 
nate  traditional  training  in  certain  subjects  in 
order  that  skill  in  machine  work  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  We  do  not  eliminate  the  teaching 
of  commercial  mathematics  because  there  are 
calculating  machines  found  in  offices.  The 
mental  development  and  the  business  training 
that  commercial  mathematics  affords  are  too 
valuable  and  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  the 
machine  gods.  We  do  not  eliminate  teaching 
theoretical  bookkeeping  because  there  are 
bookkeeping  machines  that  are  almost  human 
in  their  adjustments  and  superhuman  in  their 
perfection. 

Neither"  would  we  recommend  a  student 
for  a  position  in  an  accounting  department, 
even  though  the  job  calls  for  a  machine 
operator,  unless  that  student  had  had  a  com¬ 
plete  course  in  theoretical  bookkeeping.  We 
do  not  eliminate  training  in  stenography  be¬ 
cause  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone  are  part  of 
office  equipment.  We  do  not  discontinue  teach¬ 
ing  correct  form  in  addressing  letters  because 
addressographs  are  handy. 

Machine  Training  Supplementary 

Business  training  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  machines  are  used  in  business 
for  timesaving,  for  efficiency,  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  It  would  be  a  limited  sort  of  business 
training,  however,  that  taught  only  the  use  of 
machinery — what  button  to  push,  what  lever 
to  pull,  what  handle  to  turn.  It  would  be  an 
education  that  would  handicap,  a  training  that 
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would  stunt  in  growth  and  opportunity,  if 
the  high  schools  of  commerce  would  begin  and 
end  their  activities  with  developing  machine 
skill. 

There  Must  Also  Be  Background 

More  and  more  business  education  is  de¬ 
manding  background,  is  enriching  its  course 
of  study  to  include  social  sciences,  is  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  sending  forth  students 
trained  in  skill  not  only  for  the  initial  job 
but  for  subsequent  promotion.  It  is  true  that 
no  employer  is  going  to  pay  for  help  that  is 
not  definitely  efficient.  A  mimeograph  oper¬ 
ator  for  instance  must  know  his  machine,  its 
operation,  its  adjustments,  must  have  attained 
commercial  speed  in  its  operation.  Unless  his 
performance  is  worth  his  pay,  his  inefficiency 
is  apparent  and  business  no  longer  needs  him. 
But  even  though  his  efficiency  is  a  proven 
factor,  even  though  he  is  able  mechanically 
to  hold  down  his  job,  he  is  not  a  prospect  for 
promotion  unless  his  general  education  is  suth 
as  to  merit  consideration  on  a  higher  level. 

Is  his  spoken  English  acceptable,  is  his  writ¬ 
ten  English  governed  by  rules,  does  he  show 
an  acquaintance  with  current  events,  does  he 
show  the  results  of  having  absorbed  an  edu¬ 
cation,  does  his  personality  reflect  the  right 
habits  and  attitudes,  is  he  adjustable,  does  he 
have  the  viewpoint  of  the  accepted  group? 


Training  limited  to  machines  cannot  but  de¬ 
velop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  business,  but  it  would  be  criminal  neglect 
if  high  schools  of  commerce  sent  forth  students 
with  mechanical  skill  and  no  background, 
trained  for  one  little  job,  prepared  to  be  and 
to  remain  one  of  the  smallest  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  the  office. 

The  recommendations  of  all  far-sighted  com¬ 
mercial  educators  with  reference  to  office 
machinery,  I  feel,  would  be  these: 

1.  Keep  informed  about  joba  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity  that  are  open  for  beginners  in  business. 

2.  Prepare  for  these  jobs. 

3.  Accept  the  fact  that  initial  jobs  must  lead  to 
promotion  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  go  higher. 

4.  Prepare  for  the  higher  jobs. 

5.  Since  office  machinery  is  used  by  those  on 
initial  jobs  in  the  capacity  of  General  Office  Clerk, 
prepare  in  the  high  school  of  commerce  along  with 

other  duties  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  on  I 

machines  found  in  local  business  houses. 

6.  Accept  the  fact  that  general  use  of  many 
machines  by  the  General  Office  Clerk  or  the  more 
efficient  use  of  a  single  machine  by  its  operator  is 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  business  career. 

I 

As  a  reason  for  a  job,  as  a  basis  for  pro¬ 
motion,  include  machine  operation  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  high  school  students  of  commerce.  As 
such  a  factor  in  the  scheme  of  general  com¬ 
mercial  education  of  students,  it  is  relatively 
important.  As  an  end  in  itself,  it  leads  to 
mediocrity  and  less. 


Teachers'  Certificates 


INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 

SUtar  Mary  St.  Ausuitlne.  Chtcafo,  Illinois 

Charlotte  Baker,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio 

Beulah  E.  Beggs.  Kirksville,  Missouri 

Robert  E.  Bell,  Macomb.  lUinols 

Mrs.  Gladys  Bllow,  Flint,  Michigan 

Edna  M.  Brosm,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Florence  Bishop  Brown.  Phoenix,  Arlxona 

M.  O.  Bull.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Margaret  E.  Burke,  Lenoz,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  E.  Burley.  LaGrange.  Illinois 

Mary  Byrne,  Los  Angeles.  Califomia 

Josephine  Cannon.  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Ber.  Sister  M.  Capitolina,  Cumberland,  Maryland 

Edna  L.  Carter,  Pasadena,  Califomia 

Elizabeth  W.  Cary,  Pensacola,  Florida 

Sister  M.  Castella,  M'lwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Helen  E.  Chllson,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Edith  Churchill,  Macomb,  Illinois 

Ernest  E.  Cloee,  Santa  Rota,  Califomia 

Mildred  E.  Cole,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Katherine  Connelly.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Florence  Courtright,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Sylria  M.  Dolen,  Berkeley,  Califomia 

Betty  K.  du  Quay,  Cambellton,  New  Brunswick.  Nora  Scotia, 

Canada 

Wtlda  Eberdt,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Ethel  Elllou.  Ada.  Ohio 
Anrilla  Emmenegger,  Gallon,  Ohio 
Gwendolyn  Erert,  Marinette,  Wisconsin 
Ruth  Faulke.  Richmond.  Indiana' 


Helen  Fenstermaker,  Warren,  Ohio 

Marion  A.  Fitzgerald.  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Frances  Fowler,  Spokane,  Washington 

Rer.  Sister  Mary  Frida,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 

Mrs.  Ada  W.  Fugate,  Rock  island,  Illinois 

Dorothy  R.  Gattman,  Hollywood,  Califomia 

Beth  Getty,  Waco,  Nebraska 

Ruth  Lillian  Glddings,  Oswego,  New  York 

Olin  B.  Gresham,  Moorcroft,  Wyoming 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Griswold,  Northampton.  Massachusetts 

Helen  G.  Guhl,  Oak  Park.  Illinois 

Dorothy  Hagerman,  Muscatine.  Iowa 

Winona  C.  Hansen,  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota 

Mary  Anne  Harris.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Coletta  M.  Harrey,  Coffeen.  Illinois 

Florence  L.  Healy,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Stella  Henderson,  Lake  Mills,  lows 

Katherine  Hocker,  LaGrange,  Illinois 

Anna  R.  Holland,  Maxwell,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Cora  Hollins,  Troy,  New  York 

Amanda  Jacobson.  Belvlew,  Minnesota 

Cora  Jaggard,  Haddonfleld.  New  Jersey 

Edith  M.  Johnson,  Stanley,  North  Dakota 

Erelyn  Johnson.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Olga  Jordan.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Herman  C.  Kaysen,  Chicago,  Illinois 

R.  Beulah  Kelso,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

Anna  Land.  San  Francisco.  California 

BeaUice  Lane,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Naomi  Larson,  Little  Falls,  Minnesota 

Alni  S.  Latrala,  Republic,  Michigan 

Marjorie  Lonsinger,  Warsaw,  Ohio 

Philippine  Losch,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

{Continued  on  page  318) 
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A  Few  Queries  from  Our  Readers 

About  the  Complete  Theory  Certificate 

Answered  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  "Greet  Writer"  Art  and  Credentials  Department 


HE  Complete  Theory  Certificate  ex- 
aminations  I  am  enclosing  are  very 
disappointing.  I  am  enclosing  them  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  give  me  some  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  where  and  why  I  have  failed 
in  vocabulary  building.  I  have  worked  dili¬ 
gently  with  my  students,  and  they  read  the 
stories  in  the  Gregg  Writer  with  a  fair  degree 
of  readiness.  They  write  about  fifty  words  a 
minute  on  new  matter.  I  consider  my  class 
as  a  whole  an  average  class — not  a  good  aver¬ 
age  class,  but  still  it  seems  that  they  should 
do  better  on  vocabulary.” 

—R.  G. 

Test  Often 

I  am  unable  to  tell  you  the  exact  reason  for 
the  difficulty  you  are  experiencing,  but  rather 
imagine  that  you  do  not  stress  the  importance 
of  testing  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  to  deter¬ 
mine  wherein  the  students  are  weak  in  theory 
or  the  application  of  the  principles.  If  such 
tests  are  given,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the 
class  reaching  a  final  examination  without 
having  developed  a  fairly  efficient  working 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  theory  and  their 
application.  In  these  tests  or  “quizzes”  you 
might  dictate  a  list  of  words  not  found  in  the 
Manual  embodying  the  principles  that  have 
been  learned.  “Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms,” 
conveniently  arranged  according  to  the  lessons 
in  the  Manual,  will  be  a  good  handbook  for 
such  drill. 

Remedial  Measures 

If  students  are  writing  a  word  or  group  of 
words  incorrectly,  instead  of  telling  them  that 
they  are  wrong  and  should  write  it  this  way 
or  that,  start  their  minds  functioning  properly 
by  dictating  a  familiar  word  embracing  the 
principle.  Dictation  of  a  short  series  of  words 
governed  by  a  particular  principle  utilizes  the 
imagination  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  learn  to  think. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  you  dictate  the  word 
raze,  which  is  not  in  the  Manual,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  students  on  z,  and  they 
forget  to  write  the  dash.  Instead  of  telling 
them  about  it,  dictate  gaze  and  phrase  which 
are  in  the  Manual,  and  if  these  do  not  bring 
the  principle  back,  follow  with  gas  and  face. 
This  inevitably  jogs  the  students  out  of  a 
comfortable  forgetfulness,  and  they  will  go 


back  briskly  and  insert  the  dashes  where  they 
belong.  You  can  then  redictate  raze,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  are  “getting  you.” 

Sentence  Practice 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  pupil  to  be  able  to 
“recite”  a  rule;  he  must  be  able  to  apply  it 
promptly  to  new  words,  and  this  ability  comes 
only  through  plenty  of  practice  in  vocabulary 
building.  The  teaching  of  a  list  of  words 
becomes  much  more  interesting,  if  after  they 
have  been  dictated  and  read  back,  they  are 
used  in  sentences.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com¬ 
pose  sentences  as  you  dictate  embracing  one 
or  more  of  the  words  that  appear  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  lists  to  be  found  in  the  lesson  you 
are  teaching,  but  if  you  prefer,  there  are 
plenty  of  such  sentences  to  be  found  in  the 
many  textbooks  available  to  teachers.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  read  everything  they  write  and 
encircle  for  future  study  words  that  are  either 
written  incorrectly  or  misread. 

Rollinson  “Diagnostic  Tests”  and  the  Hoke 
tests,  as  well  as  the  Complete  Theory,  are 
very  helpful  in  ascertaining  students’  ability. 

More  Questions 

“I  am  writing  with  reference  to  the  Gregg 
Theory  Tests.  Recently  we  have  given  a  few 
of  these  in  the  school  but  no  one  has  been 
successful  as  yet.  The  approximate  time  for 
our  theory  work  is  eighteen  weeks,  one  recita¬ 
tion  a  day.  We  are  wondering  how  other 
business  schools  come  out  in  these  tests,  what 
percentage  pass.  Do  the  high  schools  have  a 
higher  percentage  passing  than  the  business 
schools?  Have  many  business  schools  taken 
up  these  tests,  or  are  they  confined  mainly  to 
the  high  school? 

“Would  you  consider  it  advisable  for  us  to 
make  these  tests  compulsory,  whether,  in  our 
judgment,  the  student  can  pass  or  not?  Would 
it  not  have  a  stimulating  effect,  if  we  did  so, 
and  eventually  bring  up  the  general  standards, 
or  would  it  have  a  negative  effect  if  many 
fail  ?  Again,  do  you  not  think  that  90  per  cent 
is  a  rather  high  grade  for  these  tests,  that  a 
lower  percentage  would  enable  more  to  pass 
and  that  the  pupils  would  work  just  as  hard 
on  them? 

“Please  give  us  any  information  and  advice 
you  have.”  ^  ^ 
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Ktquircd  Grade  No/  Too  High 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Complete  Theory 
Tests  are  composed  principally  of  brief  forms 
and  words  of  high  frequency — 75  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  words  being  of  high  fre¬ 
quency — we  do  not  believe  90  per  cent  is  too 
high,  especially  since  the  teachers  may  pro¬ 
cure  for  class  purposes  the  “Most-Used  Short¬ 
hand  Forms”  and  high-frequency  word  lists 
for  practice  and  study  purposes.  A  great  many 
schools  interested  in  the  movement  to  develop 
skill  and  high  speed  on  the  words  most  com¬ 
monly  used  find  the  “Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms”  an  excellent  handbook.  If  the  students 
can  write  correctly  all  of  these  words — and 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  when  they  complete 
the  Manual — they  should  experience  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  Complete  Theory  Tests. 

Personally,  I  think  that  making  the  Com¬ 
plete  Theory  Certificate  compulsory  in  your 
school  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  students 
to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  task  of 
learning  shorthand  thoroughly.  Even  a  definite 
standard  without  something  that  is  concrete 
evidence  of  having  reached  it,  is  often  not 
incentive  enough  to  produce  the  proper  atten¬ 
tion  and  application,  regardless  of  how  hard 
the  teacher  may  work  and  how  enthusiastic 
he  may  be. 

Teachers  who  are  planning  to  raise  the 
standard  or  maintain  it  will  have  better  co¬ 
operation  from  students  that  have  been 
“shown”  wherein  they  have  failed  to  apply 
principles.  Check  the  Complete  Theory  Tests 
with  the  Manual  to  see  what  principles  are 
most  frequently  used,  and  again  compare  the 
incorrectly  written  words  with  the  principles 
to  see  which  ones  the  students  most  frequently 
fail  to  apply.  This  information  can  profitably 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  teaching  the  Manual. 

Use  Discretion  in  Charging  Errors 

Just  another  word  or  two  about  the  word 
lists  themselves.  Leniency  is  shown  in  the 
marking  of  words  governed  by  the  Abbre¬ 
viating  Principle,  if  the  pupil  has  used  good 
judgment  To  illustrate: 

In  Series  E  the  word  escape  is  given,  which 
according  to  the  Dictionary  should  be  written 
e-s-k-p,  but  if  the  student  has  forgotten  that 
outline,  or  has  not  had  occasion  to  use  it, 
he  will  in  all  probability  write  e-s-k-a-p.  Either 


outline  will  be  acceptable,  provided  the  student 
has  written  it  correctly  in  other  respects. 

Similarly  with  the  word  separation,  which 
is  properly  written  sep-r-tion,  not  a-tion. 
The  fact  that  a  is  stressed  tends  to  result 
in  students  inserting  it.  It  is  not  absolutely 
wrong  to  do  so  (we  find  no  rule  in  the 
Manual  stating  that  the  circle  must  be  omitted 
here),  therefore  either  outline  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is  domination 
and  the  student  writes  d-o-min-a-tion,  it  is 
incorrect,  because  the  rule  definitely  states  that 
the  termination  nation  is  written  without  the 
vowel. 

Again,  well-known  fact  in  Series  A  is  fre¬ 
quently  written  l-non-fak  instead  of  f,  simply, 
for  fact.  Well,  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has 
written  a  little  more  than  is  required  should 
not  count  seriously  against  him  if  the  outline 
otherwise  is  properly  constructed.  Brief  forms 
should  be  memorized,  however,  and  pupils 
should  be  charged  for  all  errors  in  writing 
them. 

Latitude  Allowable 

The  Abbreviating  Principle  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  perhaps  flexible  principles  in 
the  Manual,  and  students  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  the  judicious  use  of  it.  Many  words 
follow  the  longhand  abbreviation;  others  are 
written  through  the  accented  syllable,  but  in 
words  like  cancel,  where  “can”  alone  is  not 
enough  to  suggest  the  word,  the  following 
consonant  should  be  written  also.  Dictation  on 
high-frequency  words,  or  on  sentences,  letters, 
and  articles  containing  high-frequency  words 
will  help  to  build  a  good  shorthand  vocabulary 
rapidly — ^indeed,  while  the  student  is  studying 
the  Manual — ^and  will  not  require  much  addi¬ 
tional  time  if  the  presentation  is  well  planned 
beforehand.  Any  student  who  has  had  suf¬ 
ficient  drill  on  the  principles  ought  not  to 
have  any  difficulty  with  the  Complete  Theory 
Tests. 

Can  Your  Class  Qualify? 

If  you  are  not  already  using  the  Complete 
Theory  Tests  in  your  class,  try  them,  and 
if  you  have  other  queries,  suggestions,  or 
criticisms  to  make,  please  send  them  to  me. 
We  want  all  your  students  to  earn  the  Complete 
Theory  Certificate  for  the  new  Credentials 
folder  being  issued  by  the  Gregg  Writer. 


— Cciitral  Commercial  Teachers  and  Private  School  Managers— 

are  gathering  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  this  montli  for  their  annual  convention — the  twenty- 
sixth  meeting  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association.  There’ll  be  great 
“doings”  at  Waterloo  May  7,  8,  and  9.  The  program  did  not  reach  us  soon  enough 
to  include  in  this  issue,  but  we  hope  to  have  the  news  of  what  took  place  in  time  to 
pass  it  on  in  our  June  issue  to  you  who  could  not  attend. 
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The  Law  of  Association  Applied  to 
Shorthand  Teaching 

By  Goldena  M.  Fisher 

Grtgg  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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T  T  TH ETHER  the 
yy  instruction  in 
shorthand  be 
for  a  pupil  in  high 
school,  business  college, 
or  university,  the  teach¬ 
er  objectives  and  the 
student  objectives  will 
be  the  same  provided 
the  training  is  to  make 
writers  and  not  teachers 
of  the  subject.  We  all, 
no  doubt,  follow  a  plan 
outlined  by  our  ^jrin- 
cipal  or  director.  This 
is  called  a  course  of 
study,  and  shows  the 
length  of  time  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  and 
the  standards  to  be 
achieved.  Every  teacher 
in  the  same  institution 
teaching  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  will  follow  this 
schedule  with  very  little 
deviation.  Results  will 
vary,  however,  and 
why?  The  answer  will 
be  found  in  you,  the  teacher.  There  will  be 
the  effect  of  your  personality,  your  influence 
upon  the  class,  and  your  methods  or  devices  in 
imparting  knowledge. 

Two  objectives  in  the  course  of  study  based 
on  the  Anniversary  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
influenced  my  procedure  in  instructing  short¬ 
hand  students  today.  The  first  one  is  for  the 
teacher ;  “To  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  to 
teach  stenographic  skills  and  practices  accord¬ 
ing  to  modem  pedagogic  principles.”  The 
other  is  designed  for  the  student :  “To  develop 
the  attitude  of  confidence,  desire,  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  learn  shorthand.” 

The  law  of  contrast  and  comparison  has 
always  played  such  an  important  part  in  my 
life,  from  infancy,  that  I  have  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  this  plan  in  my  teaching.  In  the  early 
days  of  my  educational  training,  I  was  taught 
to  distinguish  cold  from  hot,  sweet  from  sour, 
tall  from  short,  soft  from  hard,  good  from 
bad.  Then  I  began  to  compare  two  or  more 
tall  objects,  for  instance,  and  to  learn  degrees 
of  the  same  quality.  To  me,  this  logical 


learning  process  seems 
applicable  to  shorthand 
study.  I  therefore  de¬ 
vised  some  laws  of  con¬ 
trast  and  comparison 
for  my  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  will  outline  a  few 
of  them. 

I  learned  my  Parker, 
Thorndike,  and  James 
when  training  for  a 
teacher-job,  and  from 
them  I  rememl>er  the 
emphasis  placed  upon 
one  statement — the 
learning  habits  are  ac¬ 
quired  more  readily  if 
you  go  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and 
make  facts  simple.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  story  I 
read  recently.  Thomas 
Edison  was  once  trying 
to  explain  an  inven¬ 
tion  to  a  royal  visitor. 
It  was  necessary  to 
make  his  distinguished 
guest  understand  the  nature  of  electricity. 

“Your  Royal  Highness,”  he  said,  “I  think 
the  best  explanation  of  the  nature  of  elec¬ 
tricity  was  one  which  I  heard  an  old  Scotch 
line  repairer  once  give  to  his  assistant. 

“  ‘If  you  had  a  dog  something  like  a 

Dachshund,’  he  said,  ‘only  long  enough  to 
reach  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  you 
pulled  his  tail  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  bark 
in  London.' 

“That,”  the  inventor  went  on  to  say,  “is  as 
far  as  I  can  get.  I  can’t  tell  you  exactly  what 
goes  through  the  dog  or  over  the  wire.” 

In  order  that  the  learning  progression  may 
be  simple,  sure,  and  rapid,  and  a  ready  response 
in  shorthand  writing  become  possible,  I  teach 
the  Gregg  shorthand  symbols  by  correlation 
with  the  longhand  letters.  I  take  each  char¬ 
acter  and  find  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
same  longhand  letter  that  represents  the  sym¬ 
bol.  As  length  has  to  be  considered,  I  con¬ 
trast  the  longhand  endings  of  two  letters  such 
as  r  (being  short)  with  I  (being  long).  The 
students  learn  to  make  this  distinction  in 
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shorthand  without  effort.  The  letter  t  is  made 
upward  in  longhand  and  has  a  short  retrace; 
while  d  has  a  long  retrace  and  the  stem  is 
likewise  made  upward.  Of  course,  this  in¬ 
fluences  our  making  the  corresponding  short¬ 
hand  symbol.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
illustrate  every  consonant  letter,  but  I  am  sure 
your  sense  of  curiosity  and  ingenuity  will  lead 
you  to  complete  the  list. 

When  we  come  to  the  vowels,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  letter  a  without  the  beginning 
and  ending  stems  is  a  large  circle,  while  e 
is  a  small  one.  The  letter  o  with  the  top  taken 
off  gives  us  a  hook.  The  only  letter  in  the 
entire  Gregg  alphabet  that  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  corresponding  longhand  letter  is  the 
oo-hook.  Here,  I  resort  to  the  oval  and  take 
the  upper  half  for  the  oo-hook,  and  the  lower 
half  for  the  o-hook,  in  order  to  make  a 
contrast. 

Show  Students  Correct  Movement 

You  recall  that  the  word  skills,  mentionecj 
previously,  is  italicized.  This  word  governs 
every  act  we  do  in  the  shorthand  classroom. 
We  are  working  with  a  written  language;  so 
I,  as  teacher,  demonstrate  the  correct  move¬ 
ment  in  the  making  of  the  foundational  work, 
especially,  knowing  that  an  act  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  far  easier  imitated  than  from  pictures. 
In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  know ; 
but  far  greater  in  importance  she  should  be 
able  to  do.  As  I  try  to  teach  the  techniques 
of  writing  in  an  interesting  way,  I  find  that 
I  am  developing  confidence,  desire,  and  the 
determination  to  do  as  I  can  do.  Here  enters 
the  objective  stated  for  the  student.  After  all. 
the  spirit  of  friendly  competition  is  inherent 
in  all  of  us.  “Follow  the  leader,”  a  game  of 
my  childhood  days,  is  as  true  today,  even  in 
business,  as  then  in  play.  The  emphasis  of 
our  teaching  now  is  placed  on  the  application 
of  the  principles,  and  not  on  the  rules  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  where  the  blackboard  links 
together  correct  theory  with  correct  formation. 

Correlating  Right  and  Left  Joinings 

As  we  graduate  from  character  study  into 
word  building,  I  employ  the  law  of  associa¬ 
tion  again.  It  is  logical  to  read  a  storyfrom 
the  beginning  to  the  end;  so  do  we  join  the 
circles  initially  and  finally  with  the  same  move¬ 
ment  on  the  major  curves — that  is,  the  circle 
is  made  axvay  from  the  curve  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  to  the  curve  at  the  end.  Right 
motion  is  used  when  we  join  on  straight  lines. 
Right  curves  and  right  movement  predominate 
in  Gregg  writing,  and  right  means  might.  A 
left  circle  on  a  straight  line  suggests  a  left 
major  curve,  which  of  course  is  the  omitted 
letter  r.  This  explains  the'  reversing  principle. 


Smooth  and  Sharp  Relations 

Rrief  forms  are  like  the  nicknames  we  give 
our  very  chummy  friends.  Friends  like  to 
be  together ;  so  do  brief  forms  in  groups  called 
phrases.  No  sharp  words  exist  between 
“pals”;  therefore,  no  sharp  angles  are  to  be 
encountered  in  phrase  groups.  We  strive  al¬ 
ways  for  continuous,  smooth  relations.  This 
leads  us  to  analogy  or  blends.  The  first  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  found  in  Par.  16  of  the 
new  Manual.  We  omit  a  minor  vowel,  and 
write  such  words  as  taken  and  maker  with  the 
major  vowel  only.  As  w'e  go  from  the  single 
to  the  compound  letters  ted-ded,  men-mem, 
ten-den,  and  so  on,  we  find  the  process  very 
simple. 

Correlating  English  Background  and  Trans¬ 
cription  Skill 

Not  long  after  we  begin  our  shorthand 
training,  I  discover  the  shortcomings  in  Eng¬ 
lish  background  among  my  students.  I  then 
find  it  necessary  to  build  the  English  founda¬ 
tion  in  order  to  correlate  with  transcription 
skill.  In  the  business  office,  an  effective  word 
at  one’s  command — a  word  that  does  not  lose 
force  by  repetition — is  an  asset.  This  requires 
a  knowledge  of  synonyms  and  antonyms — a 
topic  I  shall  touch  upon  later.  The  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition  offers  a  vocabulary  of  high- 
frequency  words  to  such  an  extent  and  in 
such  a  logical  order  that  the  students  are  able, 
after  the  first  Chapter,  to  write  forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  running  words  in  non-technical 
English,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  other 
words.  When  we  drill  on  any  word  lists, 
I  select  what  words  I  think  may  be  unknown 
to  the  student,  and  inquire  into  the  history 
of  each  new  word — history  as  to  meaning,  and 
correct  use  in  a  sentence.  From  the  shorthand 
reading,  I  require  a  longhand  spelling  of  the 
same  unusual  words.  The  time  spent  in  this 
way  is  worth  the  effort. 

Repetition  breeds  facile  writing  or  quick 
response,  but  do  not  permit  it  to  develop 
contempt  or  monotony.  When  giving  dicta¬ 
tion  at  the  three  speeds  adviSed  for  shorthand 
classes — slow,  medium,  rapid — I  never  read 
the  Reading  and  Dictation  Practice  in  the 
same  way  twice,  although  the  meaning  in  each 
“take”  may  be  exactly  the  same  or  just  the 
opposite.  To  illustrate:  “A  day  here  in  the 
good  air  will  aid  her.”  A  day  here  in  the  good 
air  will  make  her  well.  (Because  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  training  on  circle  joinings,  the  students 
will  write  the  new  word  make  without  any 
hesitation.)  A  day  here  in  the  heat  will  make 
her  head  ache.  “You  will  need  a  keen  memory 
when  you  go  to  the  market  today,”  A  keen 
memory  will  aid  you  when  you  go  to  the 
market.  A  good  memory  is  an  aid  to  all. 
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Correlating  Memory  Training  and  Skill 
Development 

During  the  first  week,  memory  training  is 
incorporated,  and  thereafter  forms  a  part  of 
each  day’s  recitation.  As  the  students  become 
more  proficient  in  this  type  of  work,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  results  of  a  fifty-word 
letter  dictated  entirely,  then  written  in  short¬ 
hand  from  memory,  and  transcribed  orally. 
Some  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  recall  the 
entire  letter  or  article.  Others  will  get  the 
exact  meaning  but  not  the  definite  wording, 
and  they  deserve  praise  also,  for  their  work 
would  be  acceptable  in  an  office.  One  day  a 
week,  after  Chapter  V,  is  devoted  to  the  dic¬ 
tating  by  students  of  original  letters  of  their 
own  production  that  can  be  written  under  the 
principles  covered.  Common  sense  dictating, 
common  sense  material,  and  the  desire  to  get 
each  other’s  work  is  promoted. 

Correlating  Longhand  Spelling  and 
Shorthand  Sounds 

In  connection  with  English  come  spelling 
and  syllabification.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  spoken  language  is  the  varied  spelling 
for  the  same  syllable  sound  or  the  same  spell¬ 
ing  for  different  sounds.  I  refer  to  such  words 
as  bale,  ball,  bowl,  bole,  bull;  coal,  cull,  cool, 
cozvl;  hay,  heigh,  how,  who;  loan,  lone,  lane, 
lean,  lawn,  loon;  Maud,  mode,  mud,  mood. 
Since  shorthand  is  written  by  sound,  and  our 
goal  is  to  make  a  correct  transcript,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  drill  on  the  English  construction  of  a 
word  as  well  as  the  shorthand  symbol.  These 
are  discussed  when  our  transcription  diffi¬ 
culties  are  made  known. 

Correlating  Arithmetic  Drills  and  Mental 
Alertness 

Mental  alertness  goes  hand  in  hand,  usually, 
with  memory  training.  Number  work  or  rapid 
calculation  affords  a  “peppy”  three-minute  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  recitation,  or  a  preparation 
for  speed  writing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  has  taken  us  several  years  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  shorthand  is  written  with  the 
mind,  and  not  with  the  hand.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  These  modern  tendencies  in  short¬ 
hand  training,  after  all,  are  reverting  to  the 
three  R’s — I  am  happy  to  note — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  have  standards 
of  achievement  today  that  call  for  a  short¬ 
hand-reading  speed,  and  a  shorthand-writing 
rate.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  we  read 
at  a  rate  that  is  commensurate  with  our  under¬ 
standing.  If  in  longhand  this  averages  be¬ 
tween  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  fifty 
words  per  minute,  certainly  we  should  acquire 


a  somewhat  similar  rate  in  shorthand  reading. 

In  doing  this,  I  found  it  easier  to  have  an 
article  read  in  longhand  first,  then  the  same 
article  read  in  shorthand  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  At  first,  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  the  short  time  that  is 
needed  before  this  ability  is  established.  The 
eye-patterns  are  so  quickly  recalled  that  new 
matter  is  read  almost  as  fluently  as  practiced 
material. 

Rapid  and  comprehensive  reading  is  just  a 
step  ahead  of  speed  building  in  writing.  The 
many  processes  through  which  the  students 
must  go  before  they  write  will  retard  the 
writing  considerably.  Memory  work  enters 
this  training  also.  I  dictate  a  complete  thought, 
whether  it  be  a  part  of  or  the  entire  sentence, 
before  the  students  start  to  write.  By  the 
snap  and  rhythm  of  my  voice,  I  indicate  the 
speed  of  writing  and  the  grouping  of  words 
according  to  the  logical  meaning.  By  the  way, 
some  of  the  best  typewriting  instruction  has 
been  given  and  developed  by  this  voice  direc¬ 
tion. 

About  here  in  your  reading  of  this  article, 
you  are  thinking  I  have  given  you  a  big 
order  to  fill  as  a  commercial  teacher — you 
must  be  a  good  blackboard  demonstrator,  an 
English  authority,  an  alert  mathematician, 
an  even,  clear-cut,  rapid  typist,  and  a  short¬ 
hand  general  with  a  commanding  voice.  Would 
you  go  to  a  lazy  doctor  to  treat  you  in  sick¬ 
ness  ?  Then,  why  present  a  half-rate  recitation 
for  the  education  of  our  youths. 

Correlating  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

There  are  three  dimensions  in  stenographic 
training — shorthand-typing-transcription.  The 
introduction  to  typewriting  is  made  in  most 
schools  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  shorthand. 
For  this  reason,  we  cannot  require  transcript 
work  at  the  beginning  in  the  manner  it  will 
be  followed  later.  From  the  start,  however, 
transcription  work  should  be  handled  orally, 
then  in  longhand,  until  such  time  as  the  typing 
skill  will  permit  the  typewritten  paper.  A 
linking  of  the  transcript  with  the  shorthand 
notes  brings  to  the  students’  minds  the  thought 
that  accurate  notes  will  be  the  means  of  ac¬ 
curate  transcription.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
volume  output.  Today  the  business  office  com¬ 
pares  the  quality  and  volume  of  one  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  work  with  another. 

Not  to  destroy  the  separate  skill  abilities 
in  shorthand  and  typing  when  the  two  are 
combined  into  transcript  work,  I  train  first 
in  word  transcription,  from  blackboard  notes, 
then  plate  notes,  and  finally  the  students’  own 
notes.  From  this  simple  beginning  we  go  on 
to  phrases,  sentences,  and  then  to  paragraphs 
and  letters.  Not  until  we  come  to  complete 
thought  work  do  we  meet  a  new  friend.  On 
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sentences  will  be  added  the  necessity  for  cor¬ 
rect  punctuation.  The  intensive  training  I  have 
given  previously  in  English  and  spelling  now 
permits  the  students  to  write  facilely,  con¬ 
sidering  only  one  new  phase  of  the  work — 
punctuation.  Concentration  can  be  directed 
principally  upon  the  correct  way  to  interpret 
the  thoughts  by  means  of  punctuation.  If 
time  will  allow  you  to  incorporate  such  train¬ 
ing  even  in  oral  and  longhand  transcription, 
you  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  experience. 

Correlating  Music  and  Rhythmic  Writing 

“Music  hath  charms.”  Music  certainly 
charms  the  students  into  rhythmic  writing, 
continuous  movement,  and  speed  acquisition. 
Shorthand  penmanship  drills  to  stirring 
marches  or  to  alluring  waltzes  will  develop 
facility  in  writing  to  a  high  degree,  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  little,  if  any,  fatigue.  This 
correlation,  however,  is  a  drill  device  and  is 
not  to  be  attempted  during  the  learning  stages. 
It  is  a  means  of  keeping  the  repetitive  work 
interesting. 

Results  in  shorthand  teaching  will  vary, 
and  why?  One  of  the  factors  in  answering 
this  question  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  methods 
and  devices  used  by  each  teacher.  My  small 
contribution  may  cause  questions  and  stimulate 
comparisons.  What  are  they?  Please  write  us 
about  your  hobbies. 


More  Teachers'  Certificates 

(^Concluded  from  page  312) 

.Mrs.  Florence  T.  Mtnns,  PltUfleld,  Muiachuietts 

Sister  Msrcella.  Chicaco,  Illinois 

Mildred  Massle,  MaryTille,  Missouri 

Dorothea  Holley  McGlynn.  Webster.  Msssacliusetts 

Mary  Mildred  McQuade.  Sprinsflrid,  Massachusetts 

Marfuerite  Melton.  Pasadena,  California 

Mary  Morrison,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Kuth  Mueller,  Bellerille.  Illinois 

Mrs.  Phebe  Myers,  Champaign,  Illinois 

Claire  Nestor,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska 

Zenobia  H.  Nicholson,  Dayenport,  Iowa 

Anne  M.  Nowlta,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Ruby  Ohllnger,  Grand  Junction,  Iowa 

Honorine  Otiey,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Mary  R.  Owen.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Lola  I.  Perry,  Cresco,  Iowa 

Kuth  Ratcliff.  Chicago,  Illinois 

loon  Louis  Rosoff,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

(Miss)  Willie  C.  Rudder,  Nashrille.  Tennessee 

Eiuma  Rund,  Bessemer.  Michigan 

Annie  V.  Santostefano,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Gladys  Scharnweber,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

Louise  Schmidt,  Victor,  Iowa 

Mary  M.  Schmidt,  Waterbury.  Connecticut 

Marion  Seeley,  Maquoketa,  Iowa 

Vivienne  S.  Seeley,  Sprinrteld,  Massachusetts 

Mattie  J.  Sellx,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Liuie  I>.  Spencer,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Ruth  F.  Stacy,  Osage,  Iowa 

Evelyn  Strangfleld.  Belvldere,  Illinois 

Mary  N.  Swinney,  McRale,  Georgia 

Carrie  Thompson,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota 

Bertha  Towne,  Norway,  Maine 

Thelma  Trader.  Hollywood,  California 

Helen  Tynan.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Jordan  Van  Thiel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Olive  Weatherby,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Edith  Wehrle,  Middletown,  Iowa 

Antoinette  Whitman,  Marshfield,  Oregon 

Alta  G.  Williams,  Sturgis,  Michigan 

Fern  Williams,  Tehonsha.  Michigan 

W.  E.  Zimmerman,  Mayvllle,  Wisconsin 


SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14 

Complete  offering  of  CONTENT  and  METHODS  COURSES 
for  all  high  school  and  junior  college  commercial  subjects. 
Armstrong  teacher  training  furnishes  content  and  methods 
training  of  the  highest  type.  The  faculty  includes  a  group  of 
outstanding  specialists.  No  finer  training  in  this  country.  Free 
placement  service  given  to  Armstrong  students.  Quality  in¬ 
struction  and  a  summer’s  outing  amid  the  wonders  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  All  training  accredited  by  the  California  and  many  other 
State  Departments  of  Education. 

Send  for  Bulletin  B 

ARMSTRONG  COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
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arrangements,  acoustics,  color  effects,  and  the 
many  other  details  that  affect  studying  and 
working  conditions,”  said  Mr.  Henry  V. 
Gaines,  principal  of  the  school,  while  Mr. 
W.  E.  Devoe,  the  manager,  on  behalf  of  the 
executives  and  faculty  extended  an  invitation  to 
teachers  visiting  this  city  to  examine  this  new 
and  modern  school  of  business  administration. 


HE  Albany  Business  College  of  Albany, 
New  York,  hung  up  an  enviable  record 
in  the  last  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
Examinations  for  stenographers. 

In  this  statewide  contest  in  which  over  three 
thousand  applicants  participated,  Albany  Busi¬ 
ness  College  graduates  took  six  out  of  the 
seven  highest  ratings,  placing  first,  second,  and 
third  in  the  Class  A  examination,  and  first, 
third,  and  fourth  in  the  Class  B  examination. 
These  six  raise  the  total  number  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
graduates  in  the  employ  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  595. 

We  congratulate  the  president  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  Prentiss  Carnell,  Jr.,  and  his  able 
faculty  on  the  superior  stenographic  instruction 
that  they  are  offering  in  the  Civil  Service  field. 

NEW  yet  old  school  has  come  into  being 
and  established  its  home  in  one  of  New 
York’s  skyscrapers.  At  the  corner  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  and  52d  Street,  a  building  just 
completed  now  houses  The  Gaines  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice,  whose  source  will  be  found  way  back  in 
the  history  of  commercial  education. 

It  was  in  1859  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie, 
on  the  river  Hudson,  that  Mr.  Eastman,  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  opened  his  school  to  give 
instruction  in  the  subjects  of  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  and  shorthand. 

After  a  few  years,  in  1892  to  be  exact,  he 
came  to  the  metropolis  and  opened  a  school 
which  has  eventually  crystallized  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  school,  with  its  two  whole  floors  of  class¬ 
rooms  and  executive  offices. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  enlarged 
and  enriched  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
business,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  many 
and  varied  subjects  necessary  for  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Office  equipment  machines  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  early  days  have  been  installed;  an 
entirely  new  set  of  equipment  will  be  found 
in  every  room,  including  “posture”  chairs 
made  specially  for  the  comfort  of  the  student. 
“Unusual  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation,  correct  lighting,  seating 


N  his  address  before  the  252  graduates  of 
Bryant  &  Stratton  G)llege  of  Business 
Administration,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Curtis,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  counselled  them  to  be 
mentally  alert  and  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
mental  laziness,  which  he  described  as  being 
too  prevalent.  He  held  up  President  Hoover, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
as  examples  of  outstanding  men  of  the  present 
age,  and  declared  there  was  no  magic  formula 
for  success  in  business  or  other  walks  of  life 
except  hard,  intelligent  application  to  the 
duties  at  hand. 

The  occasion  was  the  67th  Annual  Com¬ 
mencement  Exercises  of  the  college,  and  the 
Vice-President  was  granted  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration. 
Others  to  receive  such  degrees  were  United 
States  Senator  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and  State 
Finance  Commissioner  Frederick  S.  Peck,  the 
citations  being  read  by  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs, 
president  of  the  college,  who  also  awarded 
the  degrees  and  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 


OM  MEN  CEMENT  exercises  of  Goldey 
College  carry  many  a  Delawarean 
back  to  the  pioneer  days  and  recall  the  vision 
and  courage  of  its  founder,  H.  L.  Goldey,” 
says  the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  which 
continued  in  praise  of  the  work  of  the  founder 
and  of  his  successors.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
local  newspapers  spoke  eloquently  of  the  high 
standard  of  work  accomplished  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  institution  founded  in  1886. 

The  occasion  which  stirred  this  comment 
was  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  forty- 
fourth  class  of  the  college,  which  included 
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students  of  the  Executive  Secretarial,  Com¬ 
mercial-Teacher  Training,  Accounting  and 
Business  Administration,  Secretarial,  Gen¬ 
eral  Business,  and  Stenographic  courses. 

The  Gold  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  DuPont 
Biltmore  was  filled  to  capacity  with  students 
of  the  college,  their  relatives,  and  friends. 
The  class  and  college  was  singularly  honored 
by  having  two  United  States  Congressmen 
present ;  one  as  presiding  officer  and  the  other 
to  deliver  the  annual  address.  Congressman 
Robert  G.  Houston  of  Delaware  acted  in  the 
former  capacity  and  Congressman  John  D. 
Clarke  of  New  York,  a  life-long  friend  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  made  the  formal  address.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  William  E. 
Douglas,  president  of  the  college. 

Tlie  three  subjects  of  which  students  should 
take  special  cognizance,  as  enumerated  by 
Congressman  Clarke  in  his  address,  are  “Our 
Government,”  “Your  Church  and  Mine,”  and 
“Education.”  He  advocated  a  study  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  several 
decades  so  that  a  better  appreciation  of  pres¬ 
ent  problems  would  be  gained.  “Every  stu¬ 
dent  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
contribution  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,” 
he  said. 

Urging  graduates  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  various  professions  into  which  they  were 
severally  going,  Mr.  Douglas  congratulated 
tliem  upon  the  excellent  work  which  the 
awarding  of  the  certificates  of  graduation 
indicated. 

The  Benediction  brought  the  formal  exer¬ 
cises  to  a  conclusion.  A  dance  followed,  given 
in  honor  of  the  graduates  by  the  Alumni 
Association. 


r)UR  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
^  Mr.  Guy  G.  George,  former  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
California. 

A  wide  experience  as  teacher  in  the  high 
schools  of  Mabton,  Tacoma,  and  Wenatchee, 
Washington;  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  high  schools  of  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho,  and  Burlingame,  California;  secretary 
to  the  Honorable  L.  H.  Hadley,  of  Belling¬ 
ham,  Washington;  research  expert  on  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission;  copywriter  and 
layout  man  for  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
New  York,  has  given  Mr.  George  an  excellent 
general  preparation  for  his  new  position. 

,Mr.  George  was  graduated  from  the  High 
School  at  Wenatchee,  Washington;  received 
his  B.S.  from  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla.  Washington,  in  1913;  gained  a 
Teacher’s  Certificate  at.  Wilson’s  Modem 


Business  College  in  1915,  and  worked  for 
and  secured  his  M.A.  from  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  1929.  He  brings  both  practical 
and  professional  training  to  his  new  work 
at  San  Jose. 

As  a  shorthand  writer  and  teacher  he  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation.  He  won  the 
Gold  Medal  in  the  Teachers’  Medal  Test 
conducted  by  this  magazine  last  year;  took 
first  prize  in  the  Blackboard  Contest  in  1926 ;  * 
second  in  1925 ;  second  also  in  1919,  for  a 
pen  and  ink  specimen ;  special  fourth  prize 
in  1916. 

Mr.  George’s  shorthand  class  in  Burlingame 
won  second  prize  in  the  Gregg  Writer  O.  G.  A. 
Contest  in  1929,  and  with  Miss  Metcalf  he 
won  third  prize  in  1925.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  awards  that  his  students  have 
won.  Turn  back  the  pages  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  for  a  few  years  and  you  will  see  the 
name  Guy  G.  George  on  many  occasions  re¬ 
cording  the  achievements  of  his  ability  or 
that  of  his  students. 

Our  congratulations  to  him  on  his  new  and 
important  appointment. 


Obituary 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Hoke 

ORD  has  just  been  received  that  Dr. 
Elmer  R.  Hoke  has  passed  away.  Dr. 
Hoke  was  well-known  to  our  readers  as  the 
editor  of  “Tests  and  Measurements  in  Gregg 
Shorthand”  and  an  original  contributor  along 
these  lines.  He  chose  this  as  his  theme  when 
working  for  his  Doctor’s  degree.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  of  bringing  scientific  thought  to 
testing  and  prognosticating  learning  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Hoke  was  the  President  of  Catawba 
College  and  died  following  an  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  He  was  born  in  Ada,  Ohio,  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  1917. 

He  was  educated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
l.ancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  ordination,  he  began  his 
ministry  at  Trafford,  Pennsylvania.  He  later 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Hood  Col¬ 
lege,  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  in  1922  went 
to  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  professor  of  education  and  psy¬ 
chology.  Our  readers  will  join  us,  we  know, 
in  extending  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  four 
sons. 
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/T  REPORT  of  this  convention  could  not 
be  more  fittingly  introduced  than  by 
the  following  excerpt  from  President 
Luman’s  message  to  the  convention ; 

“This  is  the  thirty-third  convention  of  the 
Kastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 
Back  of  this  convention  are  thirty-three  years, 
or  a  third  of  a  century,  of  organized  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  business  education.  From 
the  day  of  small  things,  this  Association  has 
grown  into  a  body,  national  in  scoi^e  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  is  now  passing  through  the  most 
constructive  period  of  its  history.  .  .  . 

“Now  what  has  been  done  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  other  years,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  collected 
and  kept  at  a  designated  place,  convenient  and 
accessible  to  the  members ;  what  is  now  being 
done  will  be  permanently  preserved  for  future 
use  in  a  series  of  books.  The  opportunity  came 
to  this  Association,  through  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  to  do  a  piece  of  real  con¬ 


structive  work  in  commercial  education  for 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  commercial 
teachers.  Three  books  of  the  series — Founda¬ 
tion  of  Business  Education,  Curriculum  Mak¬ 
ing  in  Business  Education,  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Business  Education — have  been 
published  and  the  fourth  of  the  series,  Modern 
Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects,  will 
be  a  product  of  this  convention,  worthy  of  the 
high  standing  of  the  contributors  and  of  vital 
interest  to  classroom  teachers.  .  .  . 

“In  the  final  analysis  the  important  factor 
in  any  school  is  the  classroom  teacher.  Let  us 
aim.  therefore,  at  this  convention  to  develop 
the  underlying  principles  of  methods  in  a  way 
to  serve  as  a  guide  and  help  for  commercial 
teachers  in  every  type  of  school  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  are  taught. 

“May  the  papers  and  discussions,  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  spirit  of  the  convention,  inspire  better 
ways  of  teaching.” 


General  Sessions 


CTHE  Thursday  afternoon  session  opened 
with  exhibitions  of  speedy  and  accurate 
typewriting  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Kingsbury,  of  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  and  Mr,  George  L. 
Hossfield,  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company. 

Then  followed  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Glee  Club  of  Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls. 

In  the  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston, 
traced  in  a  most  instructive  way  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  school  system  beginning 
with  Colonial  days,  and  wished  the  assembled 


educators  success  in  their  deliberations.  In 
his  response.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New 
York  University,  traced  the  history  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  back  to  the  early  days, 
quoting  the  quaint  phraseology  used  in  some 
of  the  earliest  announcements  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  tremen¬ 
dously  important  part  that  Boston  and  New 
England  had  played  in  developing  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

Mr.  John  A.  Luman’s  presidential  address 
was  one  of  the  finest  to  which  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  has  been 
treated.  It  very  clearly  reflected  many  years 
of  careful  reading  and  close  thinking  on  edu- 
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cational  topics.  By  all  means  get  your  copy 
of  the  Association  Year  Book  and  profit  by 
Mr.  Luman’s  many  years  of  research  and 
experience. 

The  Association  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of 
Maine,  for  his  address  on  Education  as  Social 
and  Economic  Adjustment.  Though  having 
faith  in  our  ability  to  work  out  our  social 
and  economic  problems,  this  nationally-known 
si)eaker  stressed  the  need  of  our  studying  with 
the  utmost  care  such  matters  as  bread  lines 
in  the  face  of  overproduction  of  food,  the 
effects  of  replacing  manpower  with  horse 
lK)wer,  the  social  adjustments  incident  to 
changing  business  organization,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City, 
si)oke  on  Modern  Tendencies 
in  Business  Education  un¬ 
der  two  general  headings ; 

(a)  Tendencies  Af¬ 
fecting  the  Curriculum 

1.  Dr.  McNamara  pointed 
out  the  tendency  to  give 
further  attention  to  the  func¬ 
tional  character  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  rather  than  placing  the 
emphasis  on  the  structure  of 
the  curriculum. 

2.  The  scientific  attitude  toward 
curriculum  construction  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  recent  surveys. 

3.  All  levels  of  ability  should  1* 
found  in  every  course — no  particular 
course  should  lie  used  as  a  dumping 
ground.  This  is  supported  in  the  recent 
reixirt  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New 
York  State. 

4.  The  introduction  of  machinery  for  instructional 
|iur|ioses. 

5.  The  development  of  educational  guidance. 

(b)  Methodology 

1.  A  tendency  to  further  develop  more  quality  along 
with  skill — neatness,  accuracy,  dependability,  etc. 

2.  The  helpful  diagnostic  work  that  is  being  done 
in  developing  skill  subjects.  Causes  for  difficulties 
are  being  clearly  shown  and  helpful  remedial  drills 
devised. 

3.  Standards  in  methods  are  constantly  being  raised. 

4.  Laboratory  courses  are  being  developed.  As  an 
illustration,  the  secretarial  course  is  giving  effect  to 
the  in.struction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  besides 
imparting  further  skills  and  knowledges  of  the  sec¬ 
retarial  sort. 

The  Banquet  Thursday  Night 

The  banquet  on  Thursday  evening  was  the 
high  light  of  the  convention.  Assembled  in 
the  colorful  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler  was 
the  convention  vanguard — the  800  attending 
members  who  made  up  the  nucleus  of  the  final 
enrollment  of  nearly  2,000,  an  E.  C.  T.  A. 
membership  record  to  be  proud  of. 

The  speakers’  table  sf^nned  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  ballroom.  At  it  sat  the 


honored  guests,  the  convention  officers,  and  the 
speakers,  altogether  an  imposing  array  of  the 
source  minds  of  commercial  education.  To  the 
immediate  right  of  President  Luman  sat  the 
convention’s  Guest  of  Honor,  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Gregg. 

Presenting  the  Plaque 

Minor  program  numbers  were  quickly  dis¬ 
patched  and  President  Luman,  acting  as  toast¬ 
master,  announced  the  chief  feature  of  the 
evening — the  presentation  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
plaque  to  Dr.  Gregg. 

Before  presenting  the  plaque,  President 
Luman  displayed  the  key  to  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  Dr.  Gregg  had  received  that 
afternoon  from  the  hands  of 
Mayor  Curley  as  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  City 
of  Boston  holds  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand. 

In  a  glowing  tribute 
Mr.  Luman  recounted 
the  spectacular  rise  of 
the  “hard-headed,  red 
headed  son  of  Ireland’’ 
who  had  been  born  to 
handicap,  oppression,  and 
who  but  needed  the  land  of 
opportunity  to  enable  him  to 
rise  superior  to  his  complexes 
and  carve  out  for  himself  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career. 

“This  career  really  began,”  ex¬ 
plained  President  Luman,  “when  the  young 
author  of  a  now  world-used  system  of  short¬ 
hand  landed  in  Boston  during  the  panic  of  1893 
amid  conditions  that  were  dismal  and  fore¬ 
boding.  Elarly  prejudices  finally  gave  way 
to  universal  acclaim  and  now  the  leading 
universities  of  the  land  and  international 
educational  bodies  delight  to  honor  Dr. 
Gregg.” 

On  behalf  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  President 
Luman  then  presented  the  official  convention 
plaque  to  “a  great  teacher,  a  great  author, 
a  great  publisher,  and  greater  still,  a  great 
man.” 

Dr.  Gregg’s  response  was  touching  and  in¬ 
spiring.  He  confirmed  President  Luman’s 
account  of  his  early  beginning  and  urged  the 
teachers  to  look  closely  for  the  inferiority 
complex  in  the  student  and  endeavor  to  re¬ 
move  it.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  commercial 
education,  saying  it  was  the  first  to  break 
down  the  wall  between  the  classroom  and 
life,  and  by  so  doing  benefited  all  branches 
of  education.  He  stressed  the  need  for  greater 
solidarity  on  the  part  of  all  those  engaged  in 
business  education.  The  teachers  of  business 
subjects  in  private  schools,  high  schools,  col- 
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Wisdom  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  entertainingly. 
Several  beautiful  solos  were  given  during 
the  luncheon  by  Miss  Helen  G.  Grant. 

At  the  General  Session  Friday  afternoon, 
Professor  William  F.  Book,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology  at  Indiana  University, 
stressed  the  importance  of  skill,  in  his  address 
on  Psychological  Principles  Underlying  the 
Acquisition  of  Skill.  Dr.  Book  pointed  out 
that  even  kingdoms  have  risen  and  fallen 
through  the  use  of  skill  in  military  strategy 
and  in  the  use  of  social  and  economic  forces. 
Examples  were  given  of  the  extent  to  which 
skills  have  been  developed.  The  present  type¬ 
writing  record,  for  instance,  involves  12 
strokes  a  second,  43,000  an  hour. 

All  skills  are  learned — acquired. 

_  The  acquisition  of  skill  is  a  cre¬ 

ative  process,  the  doing  of 
something  you  did  not  do 
before.  Certain  capacities 
involved  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  skill  must  be 
^  impressed  by  external 
1  stimuli.  All  learning 

1  starts  in  the  sense  or¬ 
al  gans.  The  law  of  re- 

f  action  underlies  all  learn¬ 

ing.  It  is  essential  that 
we  apply  the  right  kind  of 
stimulus.  Motivation  starts 
all  learning.  There  must  be 
an  interest.  Interest  starts  all 
learning  and  ends  it. 

Rose  L.  Fritz,  having  won  the 
championship  with  82  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  is  said  to  have  been  convinced  that  that 
was  the  ultimate  speed;  that  it  never  would 
be  exceeded.  Probably  if  she  had  been  left 
with  that  conviction  she  never  would  have 
written  at  a  higher  rate.  However,  her  in¬ 
terest  in  increasing  that  speed  was  aroused,  and 
in  subsequent  contests  she  wrote  87  and  then 
95  words  a  minute. 

The  learner’s  goal  must  be  made  definite  and 
easily  identified.  Do  not  say  write  as  fast 
as  you  can,  but  set  a  definite  number  of  words 
per  minute  as  the  next  goal  to  be  attained. 


leges,  and  universities  are  linked  together  in 
the  advancement  of  a  great  department  of 
education  and  are  interdependent. 

The  next  thing  that  he  dealt  with  was  the 
need  of  closer  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  business  and  education.  At  the  In¬ 
ternational  Congress,  the  American  delegates 
were  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
commercial  and  industrial  leaders  in  many 
countries  in  Europe  cooperated  with  schools 
in  giving  courses  of  training  that  adapted 
young  people  for  their  particular  lines  of 
business. 

In  the  past  week  Dr.  Gregg  said  he  had 
been  in  Washington  in  conference  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  education  officials,  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  a  view  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  American  branch 
of  the  International  Society, 
which  will  be  known  as 
“The  American  Council  / 
on  Education  for  Busi-  / 
ness.”  Already  many  ,i| 
commercial  and  indus- 
trial  leaders  have  prom¬ 
ised  their  active  support 
to  such  a  movement.  If 
successful,  this  new  or¬ 
ganization  will  have  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  putting 
business  back  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Gregg  feels  sure. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  the  Reverend  Dr.  S.  M. 

Lindsay,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  on 
the  topic,  “The  Art  of  Living  Together” — 
one  of  the  fine  arts  and  a  most  necessary 
art,  which  should  be  acquired  by  all  who 
do  not  already  possess  it.  The  art  is  founded 
principally  on  the  idealization  of  one’s  im¬ 
mediate  family  and  those  friends  with  whom 
one  is  closely  and  continually  associated.  As 
teachers  we  can  well  afford  to  make  a  place 
for  the  stressing  of  the  acquirement  of  this 
noble  art  of  living  together. 

Dancing  concluded  the  evening’s  festivities. 


Rcptru  of  Plaqu* 


Friday  Sessions 

The  luncheon  held  in  the  Salle  Modernc 
Friday,  with  Vice-President  Sadie  L.  Ziegler 
presiding,  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  convention.  The  luncheon  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  past-presidents  of  the 
Association.  Vice-President  Ziegler  as  Toast¬ 
master  set  a  standard  of  eloquence,  of  appro¬ 
priate  humor  and  kindly  wit,  that  those  who 
follow  her  will  find  hard  to  equal.  After  the 
past-presidents  were  suitably  honored,  the 
gathering  was  addressed  by  Miss  Emma  Fall 
Schofield,  assistant  Judge  of  the  Malden  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  who  personified  the  Wit  and 


Saturday  Sessions 

The  last  general  session  was  held  Saturday 
morning.  It  opened  with  a  delightful  musical 
concert  by  a  bugle,  fife,  and  drum  corps  and 
a  rhythmic  orchestra  followed  by  a  “Kidlet” 
orchestra.  The  regular  business  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  results  of  this  election  you  already 
know  from  the  list  of  new  officers  for  1931-32 
that  appears  on  page  321. 

The  session  closed  with  two  inspirational 
addresses — The  Challenge  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
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Education  for  Massachusetts,  and  What  Can  Program  Committee  under  the  direction  of 

We  Teach  to  Prepare  Students  for  General  Chairman  Percy,  the  Hospitality  Committee 

Clerical  Jobs,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Hoffacker, 

President  of  the  National  Office  Management  the  Publicity  Committee  under  the  leadership 

Association.  of  Chairman  Fish,  and  the  Membership  Com- 

A  report  of  this  convention  would  not  be  mittee  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 

complete  without  special  mention  of  the  splen-  Leidner,  which  did  itself  proud  by  almost 

did  work  done  by  these  committees:  The  doubling  the  memliership  of  the  Association. 

Section  Meetings 


S  the  fourth  Yearbook  will  contain  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  only  brief  excerpts  are  given  here  of 
the  many  excellent  contributions  made  by  the 
speakers  so  ably  selected  by  the  Program 
Committee.  The  Yearbook  may  be  obtained 
from  Secretary  Massell. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Section 

Undtr  Direction  of  John  F.  Robinson 
Chairman,  Warren  C.  Lane,  President  of  Becker  College, 
Worcester,  Mast, 

SUBJECT:  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
.APPLIED  TO  ACCOUNTING 

How  Business  Mathematics  Should  Be 
Taught  in  High  Schools  of  Commerce  and 
Private  Business  Schools — Nathaniel  Alt- 
holz,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  New 
York  City.  There  are  three  important  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  teaching  of  this  sub¬ 
ject:  The  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  proper  teacher  for  the  work. 
She  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
technique  in  teaching  business  mathematics. 
Proper  material  should  be  selected  for  the 
class,  and  a  definite  lesson  plan  used.  The 
class  period  should  be  divided  into  three  divi¬ 
sions,  and  close  attention  given  to  each  division 
as  the  class  progresses  with  its  work-prepara¬ 
tion  period,  recitation  period,  and  application 
period.  While  accuracy  and  speed  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  business  world,  the  teacher 
should  put  a  premium  on  accuracy  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  speed — only  perfect  results  should  be 
accepted  from  the  students. 

Teaching  Principles  and  Methods  as  Ap¬ 
plied  TO  THE  Subject  of  Accounting — 
Charles  Rittenhouse,  Certified  Public  Accoun¬ 
tant,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Accounting  has 
no  place  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  or 
graduate  schools.  Such  technical  courses  should 
be  given  in  technical  schools  only.  A  brief 
description  of  the  five  methods  of  approach 
in  teaching  accounting  were  given:  Journaliz¬ 
ing  method;  all  books  presented  as  they  are 
used  in  business;  ledger  and  ledger  account 


method ;  balance  sheet  method ;  and  the  cost 
method.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  discard  the  use  of  practice  sets,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  take  their  place  in  helping 
to  develop  a  finished  technique  in  setting  up 
working  papers,  etc.  The  case  method  of 
teaching  is  not  good  for  use  in  elementary 
courses,  but  fine  for  advanced  courses.  The 
standing  of  students  should  be  arrived  at  from 
their  daily  work  rather  than  from  final  written 
examinations.  Any  final  examinations  used 
should  be  written  by  some  examining  board 
like  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York, 
as  they  are  usually  more  carefully  prepared 
than  by  the  average  busy  teacher. 

Teaching  Principles  and  Methods  as  Ap¬ 
plied  TO  THE  Subject  of  Bookkeeping — 
Thomas  H.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Account¬ 
ing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  There  are  two 
objectives  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping — 
the  educational  objective,  and  the  vocational 
objective.  Both  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  of  teaching  should  be  used.  The 
teacher  should  not  hold  the  students  down  to 
too  strict  a  program  as  to  where  the  date 
should  be  placed  on  the  accounts,  ruling  of 
papers,  etc.,  and  he  should  not  be  a  slave  to 
tests.  The  students  should  be  given  the  same 
freedom  in  these  matters  as  they  would  be  given 
in  actual  practice  in  the  business  world.  So¬ 
cialized  recitation  supplemented  with  written 
work  covering  the  problems  discussed  should 
be  the  method  of  instruction  used.  A  few 
short  sets  for  application  of  the  problems  given 
should  be  used. 

Demonstration  in  The  Application  of 
THE  Principles  of  Teaching  Business 
Mathematics — Francis  F.  Allen,  Thibodeau 
Business  College,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Allen  confined  his  demonstration  to  the 
teaching  of  Bank  Discount  and  proceeded 
under  two  general  headings.  Purpose  and  Pro¬ 
cedure.  Under  Procedure  he  emphasized  four 
points:  the  first,  duty,  the  second,  time,  the 
third,  days  to  run,  fourth,  interest  and  pro¬ 
ceeds.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  to  the  class  which  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  easy  problems  and  then  plenty  of 
drills.  Drills  should  be  confined  to  details 
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and  then  real  problems  presented.  His  demon¬ 
stration  was  concluded  by  the  working  of 
problems  by  the  class  and  also  a  problem  for 
his  audience. 

Demonstration  in  the  Application  of 
THE  Principles  of  Teaching  the  Subject 
OF  Accounting — Hettry  J.  Lee,  Bryant- 
Straiton  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Lee  gave  a  first  lesson  in  accounting  to 
the  class.  He  first  developed  a  definition  of 
accounting  and  stated  accounting  was  not 
clerical,  while  bookkeeping  was.  He  stated 
that  the  bookkeeper  made  the  changes  in  the 
records  but  the  accountant  must  understand 
why  the  changes  are  made  as  well  as  how  to 
make  them.  He  would  present  facts,  em¬ 
phasize  the  simplicity  of  Accounting,  and  try 
to  make  the  class  think.  Mr.  Lee’s  demon¬ 
stration  did  not  call  for  much  work  on  the 
part  of  the  class  and  might  be  said  to  be 
typical  of  the  lecture  method. 

Demonstration  ;  A  Model  Lesson  in 
Bookkeeping — A.  H.  Sproxd,  State  Normal 
School,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sproul  not 
only  gave  a  demonstration  of  proper  teaching, 
but  also  showed  how  a  teacher  might  prepare 
for  the  task  he  was  about  to  perform.  He 
distributed  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  a 
very  detailed  procedure  which  embodied  much 
of  the  best  pedagogy  and  practices.  He  kept 
his  class  thoroughly  interested  as  well  as  his 
audience.  He  gave  his  class  a  pre-test  to  de¬ 
termine  what  he  needed  to  teach.  After 
developing  the  lesson  he  proceeded  to  see  if 
the  class  had  grasped  what  he  had  attempted 
to  teach. 

Secretarial  Section 

Under  Direction  of  Louis  Rice 
Chairman,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

SUBJECT:  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  SECRETARIAL  WORK 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand — John  V.  Walsh,  First  Assistant,  Steno¬ 
graphic  Department,  Morris  High  School, 
New  York  City,  and  Instructor,  New  York 
University.  While  the  traditional  method  of 
teaching  shorthand  by  having  the  students 
learn  the  consonants,  then  the  vowels,  and 
then  the  combination  of  the  symbols  into 
words  is  suitable  for  intelligent  adults,  it  is 
not  suited  for  the  instruction  of  high  school 
students  because  of  its  synthetic  nature. 
Under  the  traditional  method,  the  words 
became  the  tools  by  means  of  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  taught,  and  the  all-important 
learning  unit  is  the  principle  or  the  rule, 
the  word  being  merely  the  material  in  which 
the  new  principle  or  rule  operates,  he  ex¬ 


plained.  A  knowledge  of  principles  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  Although  students 
may  have  a  “talking  acquaintance”  with  the 
rule  they  may  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Walsh  suggested  three  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand — inductively,  through  the 
presentation  of  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
words  which  follow  a  certain  principle ;  de¬ 
ductively,  presenting  the  rule  and  then  giving 
examples  to  explain  it;  and  analytically,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  short  sentence  of  simple  words 
which  may  be  identified  by  the  students. 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing — D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh.  A  constant  check-up 
on  general  information  to  be  taught,  remedial 
instruction  given,  skill  and  attitudes  to  be 
developed  is  necessary.  Check  lists  of 
teacher  activities  should  be  used  and  a  daily 
check  of  such  phases  of  the  work  as  the 
position  of  the  head,  arms,  eyes,  body,  feet, 
etc.  Objective  tests  should  be  given  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  course  on  general 
information  and  on  machine  parts  control. 
During  the  second  six  weeks  of  this  year 
course,  tests  on  general  information,  machine 
manipulation,  and  straight  copy  writing  should 
be  given.  During  the  third  block  or  section  of 
the  course  Objective  tests  on  parts  of  the 
business  letter  should  be  given  as  well  as 
straight-copy  writing,  and  machine  manipula¬ 
tion.  During  the  fourth  section,  the  tests 
should  be  on  straight-copy  writing,  business 
letter  writing  under  time,  tabulation  problems 
under  time,  and  the  final  tests  should  be 
Production  tests  consisting  of  simple  problems 
using  all  of  the  forms  taught  throughout  the 
course. 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
English — Turner  Flowers  Garner,  former 
Dean,  Day  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  and  former 
Associate  Dean  of  Bentley  School  of  Ac¬ 
counting,  Boston.  Business  letter  writing 
should  be  on  the  level  of  experience  of  the 
student.  As  an  illustration :  One  of  the 
boys  in  the  class  had  a  bicycle  and  another 
a  Ford  car  which  they  wished  to  sell.  Here 
was  the  basis  of  a  series  of  letters  which  the 
boys  were  interested  in.  The  usual  selling 
of  clothes  by  mail  which  is  often  given  as  a 
problem  he  claimed  was  artificial  and  outside 
the  experience  of  the  student,  unlikely  to  be 
used  by  the  majority  of  students  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  impossible  to  build  into  it  a  genu¬ 
ine  life  interest. 

Write  letters  trying  to  sell  things  that  the 
child  knows  something  about— the  problem 
must  be  significant  to  the  student.  The 
problem  must  challenge  him ;  cause  him  to 
think  vigorously  “What  shall  I  do  about 
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this?”  Get  him  aroused  from  his  lethargy, 
let  him  feel  conflict,  and  you  will  make  him 
think — then  drill  to  drive  the  learning  home. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Advanced 
Shorthand — Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stickney,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Secretarial  Department,  Bryant- 
Stratton  College.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Mrs.  Stickney  presented  a  demonstration  les¬ 
son  in  advanced  shorthand  with  the  aid  of 
eleven  of  her  pupils  from  Providence.  Aside 
from  clearly  marked  steps  in  her  demonstra¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Stickney  exemplified  the  ideal  at¬ 
titude  of  the  teacher  toward  her  pupils,  lead¬ 
ing  encouragingly,  criticising  constructively, 
and  always  guiding  their  interest  and  effort 
into  varied  activities. 

In  this  demonstration,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  dictation  teacher  may  banish  monotony, 
Mrs.  Stickney  introduced  a  number  of  teach¬ 
ing  devices,  such  as  variously  speeded  “takes” ; 
reading  back  of  each  other’s  notes  and  class 
reading;  homework  handed  to  the  audience 
and  a  member  of  the  audience  reading  some 
of  the  notes;  discussion  of  how  to  improve 
poor  reading  of  notes,  with  the  aid  of '  a 
blackboard  outline ;  the  taking  of  dictation 
while  standing  up  and  moving  about,  as  is 
done  now  and  then  by  secretaries;  and  the 
recording  of  testimony  from  two-voice  dicta¬ 
tion. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Typewriting — 
Bernard  E.  LaVigne,  Hillside  Junior  High 
School,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  LaVigne 
gave  a  demonstration  in  beginning  typewriting 
with  the  aid  of  students  from  the  Boston 
Clerical  School.  He  showed  the  teachers  how 
to  use  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records  and 
various  ways  to  maintain  interest,  using  text¬ 
book  exercises  and  short  copy  and  power  tests 
of  various  kinds. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Business  • 
English — Frank  H.  Ash,  Bulkeley  High 
School,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ash 
gave  a  splendid  demonstration  lesson  in  Busi¬ 
ness  English.  As  his  topic  he  chose  the  letter 
of  application,  and  immediately  aroused  the 
interest  of  his  students,  a  class  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Qerical  School,  by  reading  an  advertise¬ 
ment  he  had  actually  placed  in  a  newspaper, 
and  showing  the  stack  of  replies.  He  then  sus¬ 
pended  this  interest  and  attacked  the  lesson, 
securing  excellent  cooperation  from  the  class 
in  answering  questions  and  making  suggestions 
as  to  what  a  business  man  would  expect  from 
an  applicant  and  how  he  would  judge  each 
application.  He  then  opened  the  letters  one 
by  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  audience 
was  as  interested  as  the  model  class  in  the 
development  of  the  very  constructive  criticism 
which  followed.  He  also  used  the  blackboard 
freely  in  developing  his  ideas. 
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Economics  and  Law  Section 

Under  Dtrection  of  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Rider 
College,  Trenson,  New  Jersey 

Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston  Clerical  School, 
Roxbnry,  Mass. 

SUBJECT:  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  ECONOMICS  AND  LAW 

Principles  of  Education  as  Applied  to 
Law — Bessie  Nadiene  Page,  B.B.A.,  L.L.D., 
Professor  of  Law,  Portia  School  of  Law, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  first  requisite 
of  success  in  any  work  is  having  faith  in 
one’s  subject  and  in  one’s  ability  to  put  that 
subject  over.  Law  is  crystallized  public 
opinion.  Law  is  not  the  weapon  of  the 
oppressor.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  finest  minds 
of  the  ages.  Teachers  are  the  group  to  whom 
we  are  looking  for  leadership  today.  The 
teaching  of  ethics  and  character  must  be  united 
with  the  teaching  of  law.  Law  is  a  subject 
which  leads  in  mental  discipline.  It  teaches 
boys  and  girls  how  to  think  and  at  the  same 
time  teaches  them  how  to  save  their  money 
and  how  to  avoid  the  many  pitfalls  of  life. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  us  do  almost  no  thinking. 
We  either  can’t  think  or  we  don’t  think.  We 
need  tremendously  subjects  that  will  help  us 
to  think. 

The  law  classroom  should  have  atmosphere. 
If  your  classroom  has  atmosphere,  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  devoted  to  the  subject.  The 
law  classroom  of  the  future  will  be  arranged 
like  a  courtroom  and  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  courtroom  that  now  exists  among  our 
citizens  will  disappear.  The  law  classroom  of 
the  future  will  have  a  bulletin  board  filled 
with  current  clippings  dealing  with  law  cases. 
It  will  have  a  table  filled  with  current  legal 
publications.  It  will  have  a  public  library  shelf 
filled  with  novels  correlating  closely  with  law 
and,  especially,  biographies  of  individuals  that 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
government.  On  the  walls  will  be  silent  ser¬ 
mons  that  will  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  students.  The  law  teacher  will 
have  a  list  of  movie  pictures  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  some  phase  of  the  law  is 
dealt  with.  The  current  bills  before  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  bodies  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  and  discussed.  A  machine 
for  throwing  pictures  on  the  screen  will  be  in 
constant  use. 

The  keynote  of  the  daily  recitation  in  law 
should  be  “Plow  the  ground  first.”  Get  the 
students  ready  for  their  advanced  lesson.  Send 
them  from  the  classroom  with  a  keen  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  next  assignment.  The 
law  is  to  be  tied  with  their  lives.  Every  two 
weeks  the  teacher  should  hold  a  round  table 
and,  if  practicable,  invite  in  all  the  other  stu- 
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dents  of  the  school  who  are  having  study 
periods  at  that  time.  At  this  round  table  life 
problems  affected  by  the  law  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Principles  of  Education  as  Applied  to 
Economics — Professor  Ralph  B.  Wilson, 
A.M.,  Vice-President,  Batson’s  Statistical 
Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 
On  account  of  illness,  Professor  Wilson  was 
unable  to  attend  the  convention.  His  paper 
was  read  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Harry  Lee 
Grubbs. 

Our  national  income,  Mr.  Wilson  reported, 
is  equal  to  the  combined  income  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  do  one-half  of  the  world’s 
business.  We  have  practically  one-half  of  the 
world’s  raw  materials,  and  yet  we  have  but 
six  per  cent  of  the  world’s  area  and  seven 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  population. 

The  first  industrial  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  Great  Britain  by  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  of  production.  We  are  now 
experiencing  the  second  industrial  revolution. 
The  application  of  machinery  to  industry  has 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  are 
500,000  fewer  men  employed  by  railroads  and 
1,500,000  fewer  men  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  Machinery  is  displacing 
large  numbers  of  men.  Commodity  prices  to¬ 
day  are  twenty  per  cent  above  prewar  levels, 
but  there  are  some  commodities  that  have  re¬ 
cently  sold  at  a  cheaper  price  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  statistics.  In  1930  there  were 
twenty-six  thousand  business  failures,  with 
liabilities  of  over  a  billion  dollars.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  ten  million  dollars  are  spent  annually 
by  industries  for  research  work  creating  new 
commodities.  Some  of  these  new  commodities 
that  have  been  created  have  entirely  displaced 
old  and  well-established  industries. 

Our  greatest  problem  today  is  not  combina¬ 
tions  and  mergers,  but  overexpansion,  over¬ 
production.  Our  country,  however,  has  been 
growing  every  year  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
There  are  400,000  boys  and  girls  being  gradu¬ 
ated  each  year  from  our  high  schools.  Each 
year  1,250,000  brides  establish  new  homes  and 
are  prospects  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 
There  are  2,500,000  babies  born  every  year; 
one  is  bom  every  thirteen  seconds.  One  im¬ 
migrant  walks  into  the  United  States  every 
minute  and  a  half,  a  potential  prospect  for  our 
goods.  All  in  all  there  are  7,000  new  prospects 
for  our  products  every  day. 

Principles  of  Education  as  Applied  to 
Commercial  Geography — Everett  L.  Getchell, 
A.M.,  Instructor  in  School  of  Education, 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Professor  Getchell  gave  as  the  keynote  of 
his  address  the  following  inscription  on  the 
dome  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science: 
**To  Science,  Pilot  of  Industry,  Conqueror  of 


Disease,  Multiplier  of  the  Harvest,  Explorer 
of  the  Universe,  Revealer  of  Nature’s  Laws, 
Eternal  Guide  to  Truth.” 

Current  magazines,  biographies,  fiction,  and 
essays  make  it  easy  and  delightful  for  the 
teacher  of  commercial  geography  to  give  the 
students  a  glimpse  of  present  conditions.  Can 
we  likewise  touch  their  imaginations  with  the 
wonderful  and  glorious  things  that  lie  ahead? 
Can  we  prepare  them  suitably  for  the  future 
that  we  shall  not  see?  It  is  essential  that  we 
awaken  the  imaginations  of  our  pupils. 

If  science  has  changed  our  mode  of  living 
so  radically  in  thirty  years,  what  will  it  not 
do  in  the  coming  generation?  If  the  giant 
airplanes  which  we  now  have  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  type  of  transportation, 
what  will  the  future  have  for  us  in  ^is  field? 
We  must  turn  to  the  enormous  power  of  the 
tides  and  many  other  sources  as  yet  undreamed 
of  for  the  power  which  will  run  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  about  the  world  as  it  will  be.  In  the 
last  hundred  years  the  population  of  the  world 
has  doubled.  How  can  mankind  be  saved  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  his  own  inventions? 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  teachers  deal  too  much 
with  the  dead  past  when  we  should  be  dealing 
with  the  fascinating  future?  Human  history 
becomes  a  race  between  education  and  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  teacher  of  commercial  geography 
can  do  much  to  assist  the  coming  generation 
to  win  this  race  against  catastrophe. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Law — Marie  G. 
O’Brien,  B.S.,  L.L.B.,  member  of  the  Massck- 
chusetts  Bar  and  instructor  of  Commercial 
Law  at  the  Boston  Clerical  School.  To  a 
class  of  twenty  high  school  postgraduates 
Miss  O’Brien  gave  an  animated  and  keenly 
definitive  presentation  of  The  Endorsement  of 
Negotiable  Instruments.  Her  presentation  in¬ 
dicated  the  vital  imperativeness  of  a  law 
instructor’s  being  fully  versed  in  the  subject 
matter  not  only  as  covered  in  the  text  but  also 
as  recorded  in  current  statutes.  By  deduction 
and  inference  the  students  were  required  to 
answer  case  questions,  and  the  response  clearly 
evidenced  a  background  of  rich  knowledge  and 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  had 
been  transferred  to  them  from  the  instructor. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Economics — 
Professor  Clyde  S.  Cressey,  Peirce  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  First  Lesson  in  Economics  was 
interestingly  “sold”  to  the  demonstration  class 
by  Professor  Cressey.  Defining  Economics  as 
"the  science  of  living  and  of  changes  in 
living,”  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  not  as  an  accumulation  of 
dry  principles  to  be  memorized,  but  as  “life 
itself,  the  resultant  of  economic  principles.” 


opening  the  social  features  of  this  year  s  E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  was  the  annual  bad 


He  indicated  that  in  pursuing  the  study 
liberal  use  would  be  made  of  current  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines — reports  of  business 
conditions — acts  of  Congress  affecting  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc.  He  declared  that  no  set  method 
should  be  followed  by  all  teachers,  but  that 
each  teacher  should  apply  his  own  methods, 
being  sure,  however,  not  to  kill  the  subject  by 
neglecting  to  connect  it  always  with  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  students. 

None  of  the  demonstration  class  had  ever 
studied  economics,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson 
they  announced  themselves  as  quite  anxious  to 
learn  more  of  it. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Commercial 
Geography — Jane  Berriman,  High  School, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Berriman  used 


one  of  her  own  student  groups  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  class  in  commercial  geography  that 
rounded  out  the  program  of  the  Section  most 
interestingly. 

In  narrative  form  the  instructor  presented 
the  Development  of  Transportation,  covering 
practically  every  means  of  transportation  from 
the  early  pack  mule  and  log  raft  to  present- 
day  railroad  express  and  airplane  service.  An 
example  of  Miss  Berriman’s  resourcefulness 
and  originality  in  teaching  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy  was  revealed  in  her  plan  to  take  her 
students  on  an  imaginary  world  tour,  each 
girl  to  act  as  host  or  guide  for  one  day  by 
becoming  a  native  girl  of  a  certain  foreign 
land — then  preparing  her  entertainment  by 
making  special  study  of  the  country  which  she 
has  chosen.  This  plan  creates  lively  interest. 
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tun’d  hercy  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler^  as  already  described  (page  ^22) 


Miss  Berriman  throughout  the  entire  course 
strives  to  bring  her  subject  in  direct  contact 
with  each  girl’s  life  to  vitalize  the  work. 

Machine  Clerical  Practice  .Section 

Under  Direction  of  Atlet  L.  Percy 
Chairman,  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Presiding,  Harold  G.  Cowan,  President,  Commercial 
Directors'  Club,  Dedham,  Mass. 

SUBJECT:  MACHINE  CLERICAL  PRACTICE 
IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Is  Machine  Clerical  Training  in  School 
Necessary  ? 

(a)  The  Educator’s  Viewpoint — Profes¬ 
sor  William  L.  Einolf,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


There  must  be  closer  cooperation  between  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  men  so  that  machine 
clerical  training  may  be  properly  integrated 
with  shorthand  and  typewriting  courses. 

(b)  The  Employer’s  Viewpoint — Stanley 
W.  Love  joy.  Office  Manager,  Hood  Rubber 
Company,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Students  should  be  taught  the  Practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  machine  or  machines  they  will 
have  to  operate  in  the  business  office.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  schools.  Machine  oper¬ 
ators  need  not  be  academically  trained,  but 
should  have  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
commercial  subjects.  Machines  used  in  schools 
should  be  of  the  latest  design,  otherwise  the 
training  is  a  waste  of  time.  In  most  cases  at 
present,  a  company  must  train  its  own  oper- 
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ators.  If  this  training  were  done  by  the 
schools  the  cost  to  the  public  of  manufactured 
articles  could  be  lowered. 

(c)  The  Equipment  Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint — W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  President, 
Office  Equipment  Manufacturers’  Institute. 
The  mastery  of  machine  technique  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  been,  and  still  is,  responsible  for 
the  rapid  advancement  of  office  machines. 
Teach  the  student  to  master  the  machine  while 
in  school. 


stenography;  11  per  cent  in  bookkeeping; 
28  per  cent  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping; 
and  14  per  cent  in  typewriting  and  clerical 
work. 

(d)  At  Natick  (Mass.)  High  School — 
Harold  G.  Sears,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Sears  presented  an  interesting 
survey  on  office  workers.  He  showed  very 
clearly  that  employers  complain  about  gradu¬ 
ates  not  having  a  cultural  background,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  appearance. 


How  Employers  and  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  May  Cooperate  in  Developing  a  Better 
Clerical  Training  Program. 

(a)  The  Employer’s  Viewpoint — C.  B. 
Atwater,  Office  Manager,  New  England  Dis¬ 
trict,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Business  men  should 
interest  themselves  in  schools  and  commercial 
teachers  should  spend  some  time,  during  vaca¬ 
tions,  working  in  business  offices  to  get  prac¬ 
tical  business  experience.  The  superior  type 
of  student  should  be  allowed  part-time  work 
in  offices  so  he  could  come  back  to  school  and 
pass  information  on  to  other  students.  Schools 
should  have  higher  standards. 

(b)  The  Educator’s  Viewpoint — Rufus 
Stickney,  Chairman,  Boston  Commercial  Coun¬ 
cil.  Standardize  the  terminology  of  courses 
and  training  in  courses  so  business  men  will 
know  definitely  what  to  expect  from  graduates 
of  any  one  particular  course  in  which  training 
has  been  given. 

Miss  Ruby  F.  Nason,  head  of  Commercial 
Department,  I^wrence,  Mass.,  High  School, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  topic 
discussed  at  this  session  was  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Machine  Clerical 
Practice. 

(a)  At  Brookline  (Mass.)  High  School — 
Emma  Poland,  Instructor  in  Clerical  Practice. 
Miss  Poland  outlined  the  methods  used  in 
teaching  the  use  of  the  various  machines  in 
her  school. 

(b)  At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Vocational 
School — Regina  Groves,  Supervisor  of  the 
Commercial  Department.  Miss  Groves  stressed 
three  important  points  along  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  trained  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
office  appliance  machines.  She  said  they  are — 
first,  automatic  response  in  English;  second, 
speed ;  and  third,  endurance. 

(c)  At  Julia  Rich  man  High  School, 
New  York  City — Genevieve  Hayes,  Coordi¬ 
nator.  Miss  Hayes  pointed  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  adapting  education 
to  business.  She  read  a  statistical  report  on 
subjects  selected  by  students  who  enroll  in 
the  secretarial  course  in  her  high  school.  The 
report  showed  that  47  per  cent  enrolled  in 


What  Becomes  of  Those  Who  Receive 
Machine  Clerical  Training?  Dr.  Maynard 
Maxim,  Director  of  Business  Education,  New¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  High  School.  Dr.  Maxim  pre¬ 
sented  some  interesting  figures  on  the  com¬ 
parative  functioning  of  graduates  from  the 
commercial  high  school  in  the  business  offices. 

Demonstration  Class  in  Machine  Cleri¬ 
cal  Practice — Mary  Stuart,  Memorial  High 
School  for  Girls,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Stuart  presented  all  the  latest  types  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Elach  machine  had  a  student  operator 
and  teachers  were  invited  to  examine  the 
machines  and  to  ask  questions. 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship 
Section 

Under  Dhtcticn  tf  E.  S.  Doneho 

Chairman,  jay  W.  Miller,  Geldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

SUBJECT:  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  ADVERTISING  AND 
SALESMANSHIP 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Salesman¬ 
ship — R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania.  Knowledge  is 
gleaned  from  textbooks,  experience  of  teacher, 
pupils,  and  salesmen.  It  is  very  essential  that 
the  teacher  of  this  subject  shall  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  No  other  field  presents  such 
an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  pupils  the 
value  of  high  ideals  and  fair  dealing. 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Advertis¬ 
ing — William  J.  Carey,  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Carey  explained 
how  he  conducts  his  classes  in  advertising. 
After  six  weeks  of  preliminary  instruction, 
each  pupil  selects  some  article  on  which  to 
outline  a  campaign.  Several  primary  questions 
must  be  decided,  such  as : 

Shalt  the  campaign  be  local  or  national? 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended. 

Selection  of  medium:  (1)  Newspapers;  (2)  Maga¬ 
zines;  (3)  Billboards;  (4)  Sales  letters. 

Choosing  a  striking  name  for  the  commodity. 

In  class  there  is  a  general  discussion  of 
trade  names  and  slogans,  size  of  space,  the 
{Continued  on  page  351) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


What  Price  Progress! 


HE  other  day  we  were  talking  with  a 
school  man  who  has  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  thinking.  We  say  “disagree¬ 
able”  because  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
in  this  age  of  canned  culture  the  average 
human  mind  has  become  more  or  less  of  a 
selective  receiving  set  which  automatically 
tunes  out  anything  that  might  challenge  the 
brain  to  function  as  it  was  intended  to  func¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
said,  “Take  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  for 
example.  The  subject  matter  of  shorthand  is 
distinctly  limited.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  principles  with  their  application  to  be 
learned.  The  principles  themselves  are  simple 
and  few  in  number.  When  the  teacher  learns 
these,  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  shorthand 
is  concerned,  he  is  through. 

“This  may  take  some  time,  and  usually  does 
take  several  years’  experience  in  teaching  and 
in  learning  to  absorb  the  full  philosophy  of 
the  system  he  is  teaching,  and  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  idiosyncrasies  that  are  insep¬ 
arable  from  any  art.  Shorthand  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  in  this  respect;  it  is  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science. 

“And  it  is  just  this  fact,  the  idea  that  we 
are  through  with  the  learning  of  the  system, 
that  causes  the  average  teacher  to  fail.  He 
knows  the  system — and  perhaps  too  well  for 
the  good  of  his  students,  because  ‘the  display 
of  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.’  He  settles 
right  down  to  a  formula.  Having  nothing 
more  to  learn  in  the  way  of  shorthand,  his 
mind  becomes  static.  His  teaching  becomes 
mechanical.  But  that  is  merely  a  state  of 
mind,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out. 

“The  teacher  of  history  or  economics  or 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem.  Because  the  teacher  of  his¬ 
tory  knows  the  essential  facts  of  history  does 
not  qualify  him  to  teach  history  as  it  should 
be  taught ;  he  knows  that  history  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  information.  The  mastery  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  economics  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  teacher -equipment  in  that  subject. 
A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  does  not 
make  an  English  teacher.  These  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  these 


subjects  and  they  are  constantly  seeking, 
earnestly  and  eagerly,  to  develop  the  construc¬ 
tive  side  of  their  teaching. 

“The  shorthand  teacher,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
realize  the  possibilities  of  his  subject,  because 
of  the  state  of  mind  just  referred  to.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  subject  that  is  of  concern 
to  so  great  a  number  which  has  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  constructive  teaching  development. 
How  many  shorthand  teachers,  in  the  first 
place,  really  know  their  subject?  I  mean  by 
that,  know  shorthand  well  enough  to  write  it 
correctly  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  who  can  read  it  fluently. 
How  many  have  adopted,  with  modifications 
of  course,  the  methodology  of  teaching  other 
subjects  which  has  been  developed  through 
the  ages  ?  How  many,  for  example,  go  to  their 
classes  daily  with  nothing  more  than  a  general 
background  of  knowledge  to  draw  upon  in¬ 
stead  of  preparing  for  that  forty-minute  period, 
or  whatever  it  is,  with  as  great  care  as  if  they 
were  going  to  present  some  important  topic 
to  an  assemblage  of  a  thousand  people  ?  How 
many  have  organized  lesson  plans  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  effective  results  economi¬ 
cally  in  time  and  labor — for  both  teacher  and 
pupil?  How  many  have  thought  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  English  and  shorthand  and 
planned  their  work  to  correlate  these  subjects 
in  the  most  effective  way? 

“These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  research  work 
which  might  yield  amazing  results.  The  short¬ 
hand  teacher’s  job  is  as  much  of  a  ‘thinking’ 
job  as  that  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  subject. 
The  opportunities  for  constructive  work  in  it 
are  unlimited.  The  learning  of  shorthand  car¬ 
ries  with  it  educational  values  of  great  im¬ 
portance  even  under  unfavorable  methods  of 
instruction;  they  are  inseparable  from  it.  The 
properly  equipped  shorthand  teacher  who  takes 
a  professional  pride  in  his  advancement  has  an 
opportunity  for  vastly  increasing  these.” 

This,  after  all,  is  only  one  man’s  opinion, 
and  it  probably  will  be  resented  by  many  who 
think  they  are  doing  a  constructive  job.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  enough  truth  in  it  when  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  shorthand  teaching  pro- 
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fession  to  make  it  worth  while  to  think  about 
how  much  of  it  applies  to  us  as  individuals. 

The  appearance  of  the  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  Manual,  for  example,  has  presented 
some  new  problems  for  solution  necessitating 
reconstruction  of  teaching  plans  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Teachers,  generally,  are  meeting  the 
situation  splendidly.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  new  techniques  and  are  making 
the  necessary  adaptations. 

One  of  the  important  features  that  the 
new  scheme  of  organization  of  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Manual  brings  strongly  to  the  fore 
is  the  need  for  writing  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Shorthand  is  now  taught  as 
a  skill  subject — as  it  should  be.  To  under¬ 


stand  how  to  teach  it  as  a  skill  subject,  the 
experience  of  acquiring  skill  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  Instead  of  clinging  to  formalized 
instruction  we  must  dramatize  it. 

Another  factor  that  needs  some  earnest  re¬ 
search  and  experimental  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  transcribing.  Fortunately  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  this  subject  than 
ever  before,  but  we  have  only  touched  the 
fringes  of  its  possibilities. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  teaching  shorthand  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  unless  some  of  us  come  to  the 
problem  with  fresh  minds  and  an  indomitable 
will  to  conquer  it,  we  shall  make  no  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  our  profession. 


Teacher  Training 


O  the  Editor  of  The  Journal: 

May  I  express  hearty  approval  of  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Journal 
anent  the  overemphasis  of  methods  in  teacher 
training?  Perhaps  here,  as  in  other  fields  of 
education,  the  layman  will  have  to  lead  the 
expert  back  to  sanity. 

Theory  and  method  have  their  place  in  edu¬ 
cation.  What  the  teacher  objects  to  is  “the 
construction  of  pedagogical  mountains  from 
psychological  molehills,”  weird  deductions 
from  questionnaires,  puerile  observations  ex¬ 
alted  as  “laws,”  the  “elaboration  of  the  ob¬ 
vious,”  the  application  of  a  particular  kind  of 
research  to  the  settlement  of  human  questions 
into  which  elements  of  vital  importance  enter 
that  are  quite  outside  the  subject  matter  of 
the  psychologist’s  research,  the  finality  with 
which  the  psychologist  posits  his  conclusions, 
his  cavalier  rejection  of  all  contra  evidence 
as  irrelevant — ^to  these  the  teacher  demurs. 

As  to  teaching  methods,  as  projected  by  the 
experts,  the  teacher  has  them  a-plenty.  We 
who  are  growing  old  in  the  service  have  from 
time  to  time  seized  upon  the  catchword  or 
formula  of  the  hour  and  exalted  it  to  a  fet¬ 
ish.  “Correlation,”  “concentration,”  “general 
method,”  “type-method” — what  teacher  does 
not  recall  them?  And  what  crimes  were  not 
committed  in  their  names?  More  recently  it  is 
the  “project  method”  and  “socialized  recita¬ 
tion,”  which  someone  aptly  dubbed  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins  of  Modern  Education.  And  the 
teacher,  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  may  not 
be  in  step  with  the  latest  thrill,  delves  into  the 
new  literature. 

Method  there  must  be,  of  course,  in  the 
classroom.  What  teacher  would  not  welcome 
even  an  approximately' perfect  set  of  rules  of 


procedure?  What  I  am  urging  is  that,  in  the 
continual  flux  of  educational  theory,  based  on 
an  ever-changing,  controversial  psychology, 
the  dogmatism  of  the  methodologists  is  in¬ 
defensible.  And  method  is,  after  all,  not  the 
prime  prerequisite  of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  in 
no  other  sphere  of  activity  is  it  so  true  that 
"the  letter  killeth,  and  the  spirit  giveth  life,” 
as  in  the  classroom. 

Given  the  classroom  teacher  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  subject  content  and  normal  intelli¬ 
gence  (and  no  training,  pedagogical  or  other¬ 
wise,  can  offset  a  void  there)  he  will  from 
his  own  inventiveness  and  sympathetic  and 
concrete  observation  formulate  a  procedure 
that  may  be  every  whit  as  sound  as  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  Intelligentsia.  Yet  the  colleges 
and  training  schools,  and  latterly  even  the 
high  schools,  cram  the  curriculum  with  courses 
in  psychology,  educational  and  otherwise.  Do 
those  who  sponsor  these  courses  recall  the 
dictum  of  Miinsterberg,  who  said  that  the 
teacher’s  attitude  toward  the  child,  being  con¬ 
crete  and  ethical,  is  positively  opposed  to  the 
psychological  observer’s,  which  is  abstract  and 
analytic?’  The  few  psychologists  who  have 
contributed  anything  of  value  to  education  are 
those  who  have  discarded  the  jargon  of  the 
species,  and  pulled  psychology  from  the  clouds. 

The  defects  in  modern  teaching  (and  they 
are  legion)  will  not  be  remedied  by  a  too 
ethereal  psychology.  A  surer  remedy  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  at  the  threshold 
of  the  teacher -training  colleges.  We  are  still 
trying  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs 
from  thistles.  The  training  school  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  reporting  an  ever-increasing  enroll¬ 
ment  as  the  mark  of  progress  par  excellence. 
But  all  the  cramming  of  “method,”  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  ontological  or  phylogentic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organism,  hypercritical  analyses 
of  mental  processes,  corollaries  deduced  from 
a  study  of  rats  and  guinea  pigs  will  not  make 
a  teacher  out  of  a  nonentity. 

There  should  be  an  entente  cordiale  between 


the  psychologist  and  the  teacher.  There  will 
be,  when  the  psychologist  descends  from  his 
pillar  and  tempers  his  mysticism  with  the 
practical  teacher’s  experience. — W.  B.  Sim- 
cox,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  River. 
North  Dakota,  in  the  “Minneapolis  Jourmil.” 


State-Wide  Commercial  Education  Survey 
M.ade  in  Wisconsin 


The  official  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
State-Wide  Commercial  Education  Sur¬ 
vey,  sponsored  by  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College,  and  conducted  during  the 
spring  of  1930,  has  recently  come  off  the 
press.  It  is  an  80-page  booklet,  8j4  by  11 
inches  in  size.  In  addition  to  containing  the 
findings  of  the  committee,  it  has  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  each  one  of  the  survey  tests. 

The  survey  committee  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College  faculty:  C.  M.  Yoder,  Chair¬ 
man;  Thomas  T.  Goff,  Arithmetic;  Paul  A. 
Carlson,  Bookkeeping;  J.  M.  Tice,  Penman¬ 
ship;  Edith  V.  Bisbee,  Shorthand;  Jane  E. 
Clem,  Typewriting. 

President  Yoder  writes  that  the  committee 
has  a  few  copies  of  the  report  left.  These 
may  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents  each.  Com¬ 
mercial  teachers  interested  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  surveys,  tests,  and  state  contests  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  report.  Send  your 
order  direct  to  C.  M.  Yoder,  president.  White- 
water  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  history,  procedure, 
objectives,  scope,  and  results  of  this  survey 
can  best  be  given  you  by  quoting  a  few  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  report  itself. 

History 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  beginning  1918 
the  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College  spon¬ 
sored  contests  in  commercial  subjects.  These 
contests  were  held  annually.  District  contests 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state  from 
which  representatives  were  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  districts  in  a  state  contest  at  White- 
water.  These  contests  grew  in  popularity 
until  there  were  96  schools  represented  in  the 
state  contest,  bringing  311  contestants. 

It  wa;'  evident  during  the  later  years  of  the 
period  that  superintendents  and  principals  were 
somewhat  concerned  over  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  special 
preparation  for  contest  work  in  all  pha.ses  of 
school  activities.  In  the  discussions  at  their 


meetings  the  subject  of  contests  was  brought 
up,  and  some  action  looking  forward  to  the 
elimination  of  all  interschool  and  state  con¬ 
tests  was  taken.  Perhaps  the  contest  idea  had 
been  overworked  and  much  of  the  benefit 
usually  derived  through  contests  had  been  lost, 
and  their  concern  was  justified. 

Following  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  the  committee  decided  in  1929  to 
abandon  the  commercial  contests  and  to  ar¬ 
range  some  substitute  project. 

For  more  than  a  year  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Whitewater  State  Teachers 
College  searched  for  a  more  adequate  project 
to  stimulate  better  work  in  commerci^  sub¬ 
jects.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences,  it  was  decided  to  sponsor  a  State- 
Wide  Commercial  Educational  Survey.  This 
survey  was  to  involve  testing,  or  measuring, 
the  work  of  every  high  school  student  enrolled 
in  the  usual  units  of  special  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

Procedure 

It  was  proposed  to  furnish  through  the 
commercial  teacher-training  department  of  the 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  objective  tests,  or  measuring 
scales,  in  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Penman¬ 
ship,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting  for  all  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  these  subjects.  A 
description  of  the  tests  was  furnished  with  the 
details  of  the  plans  for  distributing  them. 

The  detailed  plan  including  a  statement  of 
objectives,  scope,  material,  etc.,  concerning  the 
project,  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  all 
schools  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Through  an  announcement  of  this 
detailed  plan  in  some  of  the  commercial  mag¬ 
azines,  many  schools  outside  of  Wisconsin 
asked  to  participate  in  the  survey.  Following 
is  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  was  for¬ 
warded  to  all  schools : 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  accomplishment  which  now  ob¬ 
tains  in  each  of  the  several  commercial  subjects 
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offered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  with 
the  following  objectives  in  view:  (a) To  fur¬ 
nish  data  wherewith  any  school  may  rate  its 
work  by  that  of  others,  (b)  To  provide  a 
basis  for  suggesting  improvement  in  accom¬ 
plishment.  (c)  To  establish  standards  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  requirements  of  business. 

Scope 

The  plan  provides  for  the  measurement  of 
accomplishment  of  all  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  of  the  special  commercial  subjects. 
Each  school  should  organize  the  work  locally 
so  that  every  student  in  any  of  the  commercial 
subjects  included  in  the  survey  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  tested.  In  this  manner  only 
will  it  be  possible  to  determine  the  present 
standards  of  accomplishment  which  exist 
throughout  the  state. 

Results 

The  survey  project  proved  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar.  In  Wisconsin  there  were  174  schpols 
which  took  part  in  the  survey.  These  schools 


required  2,904  tests  in  Arithmetic,  4,714  in 
Bookkeeping,  523  in  Penmanship,  3,888  in 
Junior  Shorthand,  2,297  in  Senior  Shorthand, 
5,830  in  Junior  Typewriting,  and  2,703  in 
Senior  Typewriting. 

Report 

The  report  given  in  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  survey  committee  contains  data  drawn 
from  the  results  in  each  subject,  compiled 
by  the  member  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  subject.  These  data  include  forms  and 
achievement  scores  which  it  is  hoped  may 
guide  teachers,  particularly  in  Wisconsin,  in 
their  programs  for  better  teaching.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  norms  and  scores  may  be  made 
by  each  school  taking  part  by  referring  to 
the  duplicate  copies  of  the  subject  reports 
made  to  the  contest  committee  and  retained  in 
the  files  of  the  school.  In  each  subject  the 
committee  offers  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will 
be  of  service  to  teachers  in  planning  their  work 
for  the  future. 


A  Unique  Commercial  Program 
at  Detroit 


OT  to  be  outdone  by  the  “superinten- 
dential"  and  supervisorial  flow  of  oratory 
that  engulfed  Detroit  during  the  N.  E.  A. 
Superintendents’  meeting,  February  23-26,  the 
Detroit  Commercial  Teachers’  Club  put  on  an 
"educational”  program  at  the  Northwestern 
High  School  auditorium  that,  for  brilliancy  of 
talent  and  pedagogic  worth,  was  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  the  superintendents  had  to 
offer  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
a  permanent  printed  record  of  the  program  in 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  the 
Father  of  commercial  education  in  that  section 
of  our  country  blessed  by  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  modern  conveniences,  a  tunnel  con¬ 
necting  our  country  with  our  sister  country 
to  the  north,  introduced  the  distinguished 
guests  and  extinguished  them  promptly  at  the 
end  of  a  two-minute  address.  The  guestees 
paid  $2.50  for  a  75c  dinner,  or  75c  for  a  $2.50 
dinner,  we  are  not  quite  sure  which.  At  any 
rate,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
dinner  and  the  speeches  together  would  aver¬ 
age  up  any  financial  loss. 

Dr.  Paul  Lomax,  who  occupies  a  most 
unique  position  in  the  professional  circles  of 
New  York  City,  in  that  he  works  on  the  out¬ 


skirts  of  Greenwich  Village  during  the  day¬ 
time,  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  History 
does  not  record  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke, 
so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely 
stating  that  he  spoke. 

The  other  distinguished  guests  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  handicap  of  the  following 
subjects : 

Yoder,  C.  M . Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

"Why  Detroit  Has  the  Best  and  Finest 
Looking  Commercial  Teachers” 

Malott,  J.  O . Washington,  D.  C. 

"Why  the  Smedley  Butler  Court  Martial 
Was  Dropped”  (Mr.  Malott  was  not  pres¬ 
ent,  but  he  sent  a  poem  of  his  own  com¬ 
position) 

Rice,  L.  A . State  Department,  New  Jersey 

"Yes,  New  Jersey  Hates  Prohibition” 

Blackstone,  E.  G . Iowa  University 

"We  Admit  Missouri  Grows  Bigger  and 
Better  Corn  than  Iowa”  (Dr.  Blackstone 
was  not  present) 

Garbutt,  I.  R . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“I  Expect  to  See  You  in  Chicago  Next 
December”  (Mr.  Garbutt  was  not  present, 
but  he  sent  a  poem  of  his  own  composition 
giving  a  warm  invitation  to  N.  C.  T.  F.) 

(.ConttHued  on  page  338) 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Assistant  Editor,  Tht  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  y. 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach J  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  the  April  wm) 


E  can  now  proceed  to  discuss  the 
learning  and  teaching  processes  re¬ 
quired  for  the  mastery  of  the  re¬ 
maining  practical  applications  of  typing  skill 
outlined  on  page  362  of  the  June,  1929,  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

These  are — 

“3.  The  typing  of  telegrams,  cablegrams,  etc. 

“4.  The  typing  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds. 

“5.  The  typing  of  legal  papers,  abstracts  of 
title,  etc. 

“6.  The  typing  of  technical  papers — specifi¬ 
cations,  etc. 

“7.  The  typing  of  tabulations,  including  in¬ 
voices,  statements,  statistical  and  financial 
reports,  etc.” 

Form 

We  shall  deal  with  them  as  with  personal 
and  business  correspondence  in  our  last  issue — 
first,  as  to  form;  then,  as  to  placement;  and 
finally,  as  to  related  matters. 

Telegrams,  Etc. 

It  is  really  unnecessary  to  require  students 
to  type  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  telegrams, 
cablegrams,  and  radiograms  that  are  used  in 
business.  They  are  all  similar,  differing  mainly 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  in  ordinary, 
condensed  statement,  or  code  form.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  for  the  typing  student  to  know 
how  to  calculate  expertly  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
graph  service,  as,  in  most  cases,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  ask  the  telegraph  company  to  give 
him  a  definite  quotation;  or,  if  a  firm,  the 
message  will  be  sent  without  bothering  to 
compute  the  cost  and  a  bill  will  be  rendered 
for  all  telegraphic  service  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  its  accuracy  being  checked  by  the 
accountant  or  auditor  from  the  carbon  copies 
on  file.  Such  matters  may  be  gone  into  with 
more  justification  in  the  office  practice  and 
general  business  courses,  but  even  then  can 
only  be  regarded  as  of  minor  importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in 
studying  the  various  forms  of  wire  and  wire¬ 
less  service  available,  as  these  are  fully  de¬ 


scribed  on  the  back  of  the  blanks  provided  by 
the  companies.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  junior 
typist  knows  that  certain  kinds  of  service  are 
available,  their  general  nature,  and  can  under¬ 
stand  and  follow  the  instructions  of  his  em¬ 
ployer  until  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  handle  such  things  on  his  own  initiative. 

The  principal  element  of  form  to  be  learned 
concerns  the  spelling  out  of  figures  and  the 
definite  indication  of  the  end  of  each  sentence 
for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

Manuscripts 

These  are  so  varied  in  form  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  cover  all  types.  The  straightaway, 
full-page  type  of  manuscript  commonly  used 
in  high  school  and  college  themes  and  theses 
should  be  emphasized.  This  may  be  done  as 
early  in  the  course  as  the  middle  of  the  first 
semester  of  typing,  as  soon  as  students  can 
type  straight  matter.  Short  themes,  with 
appropriate  headings,  margins,  footnotes,  etc. 
can  be  prepared.  They  will  be  a  welcome 
relief  from  ordinary  paragraph  practice  and 
speed  tests.  In  addition,  they  can  be  made  to 
provide  valuable  training  in  the  typing  of 
“usable”  jobs  under  production  conditions. 
This  would  involve  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
eraser,  the  dictionary,  and  perhaps  other  refer¬ 
ence  books,  and  the  making  of  carbon  copies. 

Title  pages  naturally  form  part  of  the  study 
of  manuscripts. 

A  complete  discussion  of  manuscript  prep¬ 
aration  is  given  in  “Rational  Typewriting 
Projects,”  pages  82-117. 

Legal  Papers 

In  the  early  days  when  the  typewriter  was 
used  mostly  by  shorthand  reporters  and  law¬ 
yers,  it  was  natural  that  legal  work  should 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  typing 
course.  Between  1910  and  1920  teachers  ex¬ 
pressed  very  definite  disapprobation  of  the 
quantity  of  legal  work  then  appearing  in  typing 
texts,  with  the  result  that  it  was  greatly 
reduced.  In  recent  years,  with  the  increase 
of  the  two-year  typing  course  in  our  public 
schools,  there  has  been  a  demand  from  certain 
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quarters  for  more  legal  work,  principally  to 
provide  variety  and  a  semblance  of  practicality. 
However,  if  teachers  would  make  a  serious 
survey  of  the  relative  importance  of  various 
kinds  of  practical  typing  in  their  immediate 
communities,  they  would  soon  discover  that 
(1)  an  insignificant  number  of  typists  do 
mainly  legal  work;  (2)  that  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  typists  who  do  a  little  legal 
work  now  and  then;  and  (3)  that  the  vast 
majority  of  typists  are  never  called  upon  to 
do  any  legal  work.  They  would  also  discover 
that  much  so-called  legal  work  consists  of 
“filling-in”  on  printed  forms  with  the  aid  of 
the  variable  line-space  device. 

Charters’  and  Whitley’s  “Analysis  of  Sec¬ 
retarial  Duties”  lists  thirty-seven  duties,  only 
some  forms  of  which  can  be  properly  described 
as  “legal.”  But  twelve  of  these  duties  are 
classified  among  the  most  frequent  fifty  per 
cent,  and  sixteen  of  them  fall  within  the  least 
frequent  thirty  per  cent  of  the  871  duties  listed. 

Anyone  who  has  done  considerable  legal 
work  in  the  capacity  of  either  typist  or  stenog¬ 
rapher  will  support  the  writer  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  legal  forms  vary  from  locality  to 
locality,  and  from  office  to  office;  that  all  the 
legal  work  done  in  school  has  little  bearing 
upon  the  work  that  may  be  done  later  in  an 
office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  student  for¬ 
gets  the  language  and  form  of  the  legal  work 
he  does  in  school.  He  does  not  carry  his  text 
with  him  into  the  office  as  a  reference  book; 
and.  if  he  did,  it  would  not  be  a  dependable 
reference  because  of  the  varying  standards 
required  in  offices. 

Before  showing  unwarranted  enthusiasm  for 
such  highly  specialized  work,  teachers  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  there  are  many 
possible  ways  of  modifying  the  monotony  of 
a  typing  course ;  and  that  it  is  of  far  p  reater 
importance  to  develop  the  fundamental  typing 
ability  of  the  student  than  to  provide  experi¬ 
ence  in  activities  of  questionable  ultimate  value. 
The  form  of  any  kitid  of  typing  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  understood  and  applied;  but  funda¬ 
mental  skill  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth  and 
requires  intelligent,  intensive  training. 

Technical  Papers 

Specifications. — The  form  of  all  technical 
papers  also  depends  upon  the  individual  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  needs.  Specifications  doubtless 
constitute  the  most  common  of  these ;  although, 
if  we  use  Charters’  and  Whitley’s  analysis, 
articles  of  agreement,  estimates,  notices,  and 
outlines  occupy  a  relatively  similar  position; 
and  are  preceded  in  importance  by  reports 
and  minutes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tech¬ 
nical  in  their  nature. 

The  observations  made  with  regard  to  legal 
papers  apply  to  technical  papers.  A  few  are 


excellent  for  the  experience  they  give  the 
student,  but  they  should  not  be  overempha¬ 
sized. 

Tabulations. — These  include  every  kind  of 
work  in  which  the  tabulator  is  used  as  a  means 
of  arranging  typed  material.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  are  to  be  found  within  the  body 
of  letters ;  tabulations  prepared  for  use  within 
an  office,  to  be  sent  out,  or  to  be  published ; 
and  bills,  invoices,  and  statements. 

Some  experience  with  all  these  common 
forms  should  be  afforded  each  student,  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
much  specialized  tabulating  work  should  be 
done.  This  question  should  be  settled  by  each 
teacher  according  to  the  probable  future  needs 
of  her  students.  Charters  and  Whitley  rank 
the  typing  of  bills  by  secretaries  in  the  second 
ten  per  cent  of  their  list  of  duties,  along  with 
checks  and  expense  accounts.  Orders  and 
requisitions  are  frequently  typed  in  tabular 
form.  These  are  listed  in  the  above-mentioned 
study  as  being  in  the  first  ten  per  cent  of 
secretarial  duties. 

.\n  extremely  complete  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  tabulation  appears  in  “Rational 
Typewriting  Projects,’’  pages  118-160. 

Placement 

The  placement  problems  connected  with  all 
these  kinds  of  practical  typing  revolve  to  a 
certain  extent  around  accepted  forms,  just  as 
with  business  correspondence.  The  general 
principles  of  design  and  arrangement  of  all 
typed  material  on  the  page  still  function.  The 
typist  must  harmonize  these  two  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  arrangement  and  specific  form 
so  as  to  produce  a  usable  piece  of  work. 

It  cannot  he  said  that  there  is  only  one 
standard  to  be  attained.  However  much 
teachers  may  desire  such  a  simple  and  definite 
standard,  we  must  always  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  use  to  which  the  finished  product 
is  to  be  put  that  determines  the  standard  it 
shall  attain. 

If  the  piece  of  work  is  to  serve  as  a  rough 
copy  for  correction  by  the  employer,  its  ar¬ 
rangement  and  placement  are  not  nearly  so 
important  as  if  it  is  to  be  sent  outside  the 
office  or  filed  away  as  the  basis  for  possible 
subsequent  litigation,  let  us  say,  as  in  the  case 
of  legal  papers. 

If  it  is  a  will,  and  the  final  copy,  it  should 
contain  no  erasures.  Quite  generally  such 
documents  are  typed  in  single  spacing  so  as 
to  make  the  insertion  of  extra  words  and 
phrases  impossible. 

If  the  job  is  one  of  bills,  invoices,  or  state¬ 
ments,  we  find  many  firms  satisfied  with  work 
containing  minor  irregularities  of  spacing 
and  arrangement.  Others  demand  a  higher 
standard.  There  are  marked  limitations  to 
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arrangement  possibilities  also,  due  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  arrangement  of  billheads  and  tabular 
forms  in  many  offices. 

Related  Matters 

The  modern  view  of  education  requires  that 
the  student  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  use 
to  which  his  work  is  to  be  put.  This  is  partly 
for  its  motivating  value,  and  partly  for  its 
general  vocational  and  life  values.  This  is  as 
it  should  be ;  but  the  teacher  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  in  trying  to  provide  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  she  does  not  absorb  an 
undue  amount  of  the  student’s  time,  thereby 
reducing  the  net  value  of  his  time  and  effort. 

Instruction  Versus  Production 

In  all  these  forms,  their  placement  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  practical  use,  the  teacher  must  con¬ 
tinually  strive  to  differentiate  between  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  need  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
technique  of  performance  and  his  need  for 
working  under  production  conditions  and 
toward  production  standards.  Instructions 
should  always  precede  production  practice ;  but 
sufficient  production  practice  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  insure  a  reasonable  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  skill  on  the  job. 

The  Teaching  Approach 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  stated 
in  our  last  issue  regarding  the  teaching  of 
practical  typing  with  reference  to  business 
correspondence.  The  same  considerations  apply 
to  all  these  complex  practical  skills. 

Teachers  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions 
in  the  pages  of  current  typewriting  texts  and 
their  accompanying  teachers’  manuals ;  also  in 
the  professional  magazines,  and  in  methods 
texts.  Miss  Jane  E.  Clem  in  “The  Technique 
of  Teaching  Typewriting’’  offers  some  splen¬ 
did  suggestions  for  presenting  the  subjects  of 
tabulations  and  manuscripts. 

The  Skill  Aim 

The  reader  will  by  now  be  aware  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  ideas  expressed  to  this  point 
very  definitely  limits  the  skill  objectives  of 
the  teacher  and  student  on  these  practical 
applications. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  attitude : 

1.  The  kinds  and  degrees  of  skill  a  student 
needs  to  acquire  in  school  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  he  is  likely  to 
require  those  particular  kinds  and  degrees  of 
skill  when  he  leaves  school,  and  whether  their 
possession  will  contribute  directly  or  indirectly 
to  his  progress. 


2.  The  kinds  and  degrees  of  skill  he  should 
acquire  at  any  given  point  in  his  training  must 
depend  for  their  permanency  upon  the  time 
when  he  will  be  called  upon  to  use  them. 

If  he  is  studying  typewriting,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  three  years  of  his  course,  and  is 
to  remain  in  school  another  year  without  an 
opportunity  to  maintain  his  skills,  the  law  of 
forgetting  will  come  into  operation  and  he 
will  lose  many  of  the  skills  he  may  acquire 
before  he  is  ready  to  use  them. 

In  such  cases  there  can  be  little  room  for 
choice  as  between  a  superior  fundamental  skill 
with  the  machine  as  a  writing  tool  plus  a 
reasonable  application  to  business  correspon¬ 
dence  and  simple  manuscript  work,  and  an 
average  or  below  average  fundamental  skill 
plus  a  limited  amount  of  impermanent  and 
perhaps  unneeded  skill  in  its  application  to 
many  kinds  of  typewritten  forms. 

Secretarial  Duties 

The  statement  by  Charters  and  Whitley  that 
of  200  selected  secretaries  three-fourths  of 
them  “perform  less  than  210”  of  the  871  listed 
duties  is  significant.  Many  of  these  duties  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  typewriter.  The 
twenty-five  most  frequent  duties’  requiring 
typewriting  as  shown  in  this  study  are  listed 
below.  The  rank  of  the  duty  is  shown  in  the 
first  column;  the  number  of  secretaries  from 
a  total  of  715  reported  as  doing  it,  in  column  2; 
and  the  nature  of  the  duty  in  column  3. 


Rank 

Numbek 

Duty 

1 

683 

Typewriting  letters 

3 

668 

Transcription  of  letters 

6 

643 

Address  envelopes,  packages,  etc. 

9 

618 

Order  supplies  of  various  kinds  in 
office  (may  or  may  not  be  typed) 

11 

604 

Write  letters  not  dictated  (com¬ 
pose  letters) 

15 

580 

Clean  and  oil  typewriter 

22 

535 

Type  telegrams 

24 

523 

Transcribe  telegrams 

33 

470 

Keep  card  indexes  of  addresses 
(may  or  may  not  be  typed) 

46 

425 

Typewriting  reports 

54 

397 

Typewriting  memoranda 

57 

395 

Typewriting  lists  of  various  kinds 

64 

376 

Transcription  of  memoranda 

68 

368 

Type  notices 

70 

365 

Transcribing  reports 

80 

341 

Type  cards  used  in  filing 

83 

336 

Typewriting  articles 

93 

321 

Typewrite  recommendations 

96 

314 

Transcribe  notices 

99 

305 

Transcribe  recommendations 

101 

303 

Transcribe  articles 

104 

300 

Type  minutes 

121 

264 

Transcribe  minutes 

127 

256 

Type  orders 

128 

254 

Transcribe  lists  of  various  kinds 

Many  of  these  tasks  require  shorthand  as 
well  as  typing,  but  we  have  chosen  to  use  this 
study  because  it  is  the  most  inclusive  of  its 
kind  and  because  secretarial  work  usually  calls 
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for  a  greater  variety  of  practical  typewriting 
skills  than  does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  typist. 

There  remains  for  consideration  in  our 
final  article  only  the  minor  skills  needed  by  a 


typist,  many  of  which  have  to  do  with  other 
devices  than  the  typewriter.  These  will  be 
discussed  briefly  in  the  next  issue. 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 


A  Unique  Commercial  Program 

{Concluded  from  page  334) 


Harman,  J.  L . Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

“Kentucky,  Makers  of  Orators  and  Moon¬ 
shine”  (Mr.  Harman  was  not  present) 
Carkin,  S.  B.,  Packard  School,  New  York  City 
“Why  I  Associate  with  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax” 

Bertschi,  Lloyd . New  York  City 

“New  York,  My  City,  the  Most  Wicked 
in  the  United  States” 

Barnhart,  E.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

“Why  Is  a  Moron  and  a  Flapper?” 

Armstrong,  J.  E . Berkeley,  California 

“I  Admit  that  Florida  Climate  Is  Better 
than  That  of  California” 


Roberts,  Mr.  H.  P.  .Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
“Why  Is  Pittsburgh?”  (Not  present) 

Knauss,  B.  J . Chicago,  Illinois 

“Why  Come  to  Chicago  for  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
meeting  next  December?” 

Taylor,  Don . New  York  City 

“Why  Is  the  Journal  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  f" 

Dake,  L.  Gilbert . St.  Louis,  Missouri 

“Has  Anheuser-Busch  Quit  Business?” 

Brewington,  Ann . Chicago,  Illinois 

“I  Am  Glad  I’m  Queen  of  the  Bunch” 


Some  Additions  to 

Directory  of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers 


ZN  the  1931  summer  school  directory,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  we  inadvertently  omitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  special  four-week  courses,  beginning 
July  5,  that  the  University  of  Michigan  will 
offer  in  addition  to  the  regular  eight-week 
courses : 

Research  in  Commercial  Education,  J.  O. 
Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Eiducation, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Administration  of  Commercial  Education, 
J.  O.  Malott,  and  J.  A.  Reed,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Eklucation,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 


Methods  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
y.  A.  Reed. 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Berea,  Ohio,  and  Harold  H. 
Smith,  New  York  City,  are  also  scheduled 
for  special  addresses  on  Junior  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Typewriting. 

For  additional  information  about  these  spe¬ 
cial  summer  classes,  teachers  should  write  to 
Dr.  George  E.  Myers,  Professor  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Guidance,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Here  are  a  number  of  other  announcements 
also  to  be  added  to  the  April  Directory : 


Kentucky 

Sacked  Heakt  College 
Loukvillx 

Content  end  Methods  courses 
In  Shorthand.  TTpewrltlng, 
and  related  subjects:  Miss 
Parle  Parris 

One  term — June  21  to  Au¬ 
gust  T 


Montana 

Ukiveksity  or  Montana 
Missoula 

Courses  In  Acoountlni,  In¬ 
dustrial  Oeocraphr,  Befinnlng 
and  Adraneed  Typewriting. 
Beginning  and  Adraneed  Short¬ 
hand,  Teaching  o(  Commercial 
Subjects  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Emily  Maclay 

Two  terms — June  IS  to  July 
24  and  June  IS  to  August  14 

m.  J.  Line.  Dean 


Nebraska 


State  Teach kks  College 
Wayne 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Arlie  Sutherland ;  Account¬ 
ing  and  Commercial  Law: 
L.  O.  McQrath 

Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
24  and  July  22  to  August  23 

Dr.  U.  S.  Conn.  Director 


Ohio 


Athenaeum  Teachees 
College 
Cincinnati 

Methods  ot  Teaching  Ad- 
ranced  Shorthand  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training:  Eleanor 
Skimin 

June  22  to  July  31 

Father  Francis  J.  Bredestege, 

Dean 


JobnCaekollUniveesity 

Cleveland 

Methods  courses  in  Shorthand 
and  related  subjects:  Mrs.  Ida 
Epps 

One  term — June  23  to  Au¬ 
gust  3 

Dr.  Hugh  Qraham,  Director  of 
Teacher-Training  Dlrision 

Miami  Univeksity 
OxroED 

Special  Methods  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects:  Mary  Jones: 
Accounting :  Mr.  Bandage ; 
Intermediate  Shorthand  and 
Typesrritlng 
June  22  to  July  31 
J.  V.  McMillan,  Director, 
Summer  Session;  E.  J.  Asb- 
baugh.  Dean.  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

Tennessee 

Univeksity  of  Tennksseb 
Knoxville 

Ufliee  Procedure,  Methods  and 


Appliances;  Teaching  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects  in  High 
Schools;  Commercial  Curricu¬ 
lum  in  High  Schools;  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Shorthand — Ad- 
ranced  and  Beginning  work; 
Technique  of  Typewriting — 
Adraneed  and  Beginning: 
Mary  E.  Cbampe,  Instructor 
Two  terms — June  14  to  July 
24  and  July  21  to  August  21 
Dr.  John  A.  Thackston,  Di¬ 
rector 

Utah 

Univeksity  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 
Elementary  Stenography  and 
Typewriting:  H.  C.  Kimball 
— 2  Vi  credits ;  Intermediate 
and  Adraneed  Stenography  and 
Typesrritlng:  H.  C.  Klmbali 
— 2  Vi  credits ;  Money  and 
Banking;  Prof.  T.  A.  Beal— 
2  Vi  credits 
June  IS  to  July  23 
Milton  Bennlon,  Dean 
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Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 

The  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

Dttreit,  Michigan,  February  ij,  ifji 

Ann  Brewington^  President^  Presiding 

Officers  for 

Piesidbnt:  C.  M.  Yoder,  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Vice-Peesioent:  Alfred  Sorenson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
Secbetaiy:  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 
Tbeasuhee:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Dibectoes:  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Ann  Brewington,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
P.  S.  Lomax,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 
F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 


Place  of  next  meet  in fj:  Washington,  D.  C. 

HE  work  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  was  concentrated  upon  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  definition  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  sound  in  educational  theory  with 
respect  to  future  as  well  as  present  situations. 
The  papers  read  in  the  morning  session  con¬ 
tained  comments  upon  and  criticisms  of  the 
composite  definition,  and  all  speakers  in  the 
afternoon  session  directed  their  remarks  to 
the  Committee  on  The  Obligations  and  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Education  in  Our  Social 
and  Economic  Order,  with  the  view  to  im¬ 
proving  the  definition  and  making  suggestions 
for  the  writing  of  a  statement. 

The  definition  follows : 

A  Composite  Definition  of  Business 
Education 

Formulated  from  Twenty-two  Definitions  Submitted 
by  Institutional  Members  of  The  National  Association 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

Business  education  is  that  phase  of  the  educational 
process  which  is  concerned  with  (1)  training  all  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  learning  in  ac¬ 
quiring  methods  or  powers  of  adjustment  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  economic  go^s  and  services,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  use  of  money  as  such  a  tool;  and 
(2)  training  all  individuals  in  the  business  aspects  of 
their  vocations  as  producers  of  economic  go^s  and 
services,  with  particular  reference  to  such  individuals 
as  elect  a  business  vocation. 

Training  all  individuals  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
learning  in  acquiring  methods  or  powers  of  adjustment 
as  consumers  of  economic  goods  and  services,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  money  as  such 
I  a  tool,  is  one  phase  of  all  levels  of  general  education. 

It  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  socio-economic  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  skills, 
knowledges,  and  appreciations  basic  to  an  intelligent 
use  of  money  as  a  standard  of  economic  values  and 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  involves  an  under- 
I  standing  of  the  functions  of  spending,  saving,  and 

investing.  It  enables  individuals  to  perform  skillfully 
and  intelligently  the  business  transactions  of  every- 
i  day  life. 


Time:  Department  of  Superintendence  meeting 

Training  individuals  in  the  business  aspects  of  their 
vocations  as  producers  of  economic  goods  and  services 
is  a  part  of  all  vocational  education.  It  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  profitable  use  of  productive  factors. 
It  includes  all  business  services  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  undertakings  of  such  producers  as  farmers, 
teachers,  homemakers,  artists,  etc. 

Training  such  individuals  as  elect  business  voca¬ 
tions  as  producers  of  economic  goods  and  services, 
is  one  field  of  vocational  education.  It  is  not  merely 
a  single  subject,  or  even  a  group  of  subjects,  sequen¬ 
tially  organized  as  a  part  of  a  curriculum.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  development  of  occupational  skills,  nor 
is  it  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  what  often  is  called 
general  business  knowledge.  It  includes  all  of  the 
business  services  which  have  to  do  with  the  organizing, 
financing,  staffing,  housing,  and  managing  of  a  business 
enterprise.  It  may  be  either  "preparatory”  or  “ex¬ 
tension”  training.  It  is  not  confined  to  initial  prepara¬ 
tion  for  employment.  It  is  often  of  the  improvement 
or  promotional  type.  It  is  never  one  or  the  other 
except  in  relation  to  concrete  situations. 

Explanation  of  Terms  Used  in  Composite 
Definition 

A  definition  of  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  business  education  must  be  based  upon  a 
careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions  and 
probable  trends  in  society  as  a  whole  and  in 
that  part  of  society  centering  about  business 
activity  in  particular. 

Economic  changes  in  society  in  which 
business  education  must  function. — Economic 
changes  such  as  the  entrance  of  women  in 
wider  business  activities,  merger  movements, 
new  occupations,  corporate  control,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  changes  in  consump¬ 
tion  habits,  mechanization  of  factory  and  office 
tasks,  technological  unemployment,  improve¬ 
ment  in  management,  lower  price  levels,  and 
wage  rates ;  all  are  of  significance  in  this  large 
field.  The  effects  of  these  changes  are  notably 
significant  in  changes  in  the  home,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  general  knowledge,  advances  in 
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the  standard  of  living,  and  the  diminishing 
economic  need  for  productive  work  by  im¬ 
mature  persons. 

Education  is  a  process. — Education  is  the 
process  through  which  an  individual  or  a 
group  of  individuals  acquire  methods  or 
powers  of  adjustment  in  life  relationships.  In 
terms  of  social  institutions,  these  relationships 
constitute  six  main  kinds :  home,  church, 
school,  government,  business,  and  organized 
recreation.  In  terms  of  the  individual,  they 
constitute  three  main  kinds ;  ( 1 )  individual — 
inner  life  study,  contemplation,  self-amusement, 
and  self-direction;  (2)  economic — wealth¬ 
getting  and  wealth-using  activities;  and  (3) 
social — general,  everyday,  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  terms  of  forms  of  learning,  these  rela¬ 
tionships  are  those  which  lead  on  the  in¬ 
tellectual  side  to  generalization,  on  the  habit 
side  to  the  formation  of  useful  skills,  and  on 
the  side  of  attitudes  and  appreciations  to  the 
recognition  of  those  relations  which  are  most 
permanently  satisfying  consistent  with  best 
individual  and  group  welfare.  language, 
reading,  writing,  the  concept  of  number,  and 
the  concept  of  money  are  the  tools  which  an 
individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  must  use 
in  acquiring  methods  or  powers  of  adjust¬ 
ment  in  life  relationships.  The  motive  or 
purpose  underlying  the  use  of  those  tools  in 
specific  situations  determines,  in  part,  the 
type  and  degree  of  adjustment  acquired. 

Money  is  an  important  factor  in  social  re¬ 
lationships. — Money  is  one  of  the  most  arti¬ 
ficial  inventions  of  society.  It  cannot  be 
understood  through  attention  to  the  paper 
or  silver  or  gold  of  which  it  is  made;  it  can¬ 
not  be  used  intelligently  by  anyone  who  has 
not  learned  to  think  of  values  and  to  compare 
the  values  of  other  things  with  the  standard 
established  by  currency.  Money  is  a  kind  of 
language  and,  as  such,  must  be  interpreted 
by  means  of  an  elaborate  series  of  associated 
ideas.  It  is  an  essential  means  of  exchange 
and,  as  such,  is  an  important  factor  in  co¬ 
operative  living.  The  school  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognized  its  obligation  to  help 
children  master  the  use  of  this  highly  evolved 
social  institution.  The  result  is  that  most 
people  go  through  life  with  only  the  vaguest 
notions  about  money. 

Business  is  as  socially  significant  as  want- 
gratification. — Business  is  that  system  of 
economic  organization  to  which  in  great 
measure  we  have  intrusted  the  all-imi)ortant 
social  task  of  utilizing  our  social  resources,  to 
secure  for  society  whatever  society  secures. 
While  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
business  occupies  all  economic  activities  (for 
some  portion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  non-profitmaking  schemes 
of  organization),  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 


that  so  far  as  most  of  our  wants  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  gratification  depends  very  largely 
uiK)n  the  efficiency  of  business.  Business, 
thus,  as^ society  is  now  arranged,  is  as  socially 
significant  as  want-gratification.  And  since 
want-gratification  is  concerned,  not  only  with 
those  many  wants  which  enrich  the  standard 
of  living,  but  with  those  which  are  concerned 
with  the  existence  of  life  itself,  the  function 
of  business,  in  the  present  order,  is  vital. 
Economic  independence  is  an  essential  bul¬ 
wark  for  the  development  of  a  high  type  of 
civilization  or  culture. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Edmonson,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  in 
speaking  for  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  pointed  out  that  this  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  President  of  The  United 
States  has  created  a  committee  of  educators 
to  investigate  a  problem  having  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
touching  our  system  of  education.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  and  preparing 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  policies 
which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  education. 

Mr.  Cai-vin  W.  Jarvis,  principal  of  Central 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  talked  on  the 
trends  in  commercial  education  as  revealed  in 
the  results  of  studies  recently  made  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  learn 
the  adjustments  made  in  the  community  by 
boys  and  girls  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
public  schools.  These  studies  were  made  at 
four  levels :  the  elementary,  involving  those 
pupils  who  have  been  transferred  from  regu¬ 
lar  elementary  school  classes  to  special  classes 
for  retarded  children  and  who  had  left  school 
at  this  level;  the  junior  high  school;  the 
senior  high  school  graduate;  and  the  post 
high  school — adult  level. 

“About  three-fourths  of  these  people  left 
school  to  take  positions  requiring  so  little 
in  the  way  of  specific  skills  that  they  could 
be  learned  in  less  than  one  week.  Even 
when  these  people  had  been  out  of  school 
from  one  to  five  years,  almost  three-fourths 
of  them  were  doing  work  that  a  new  worker 
could  learn  in  less  than  a  week.  In  the  skilled 
trades,  a  training  period  of  three  months  or 
over  was  reported  by  one-half  of  these 
workers.  For  all  other  types  of  work,  in¬ 
cluding  office  work,  the  majority  of  the 
workers  said  their  jobs  could  be  learned  in 
less  than  a  week.” 

With  respect  to  the  composite  definition 
before  the  Association,  Mr.  Jarvis  stated  that 
"its  acceptance  seems  quite  reasonable.  The 
life  experience  of  each  individual  exhibits  the 
two  aspects  of  consumer  and  producer.  In 


the  public  schools  we  are  dealing  with  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  primarily  consumers  of 
economic  goods  and  services.  The  function 
of  producer  begins  to  appear  during  junior 
high  school  level.  The  problem  lies  not  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  definition  but  in  the 
choice  and  placement  of  materials  and  ex¬ 
periences  so  that  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  child  who  is  primarily  a  con¬ 
sumer  may  be  learning  valuable  lessons  in 
this  aspect,  and  as  the  child  advances  through 
senior  high  school  his  capacities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  producer  may  be  discovered  and 
developed.” 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  raised  two 
important  issues :  one,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “traditional”  in  referring  to  courses  in 
typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping,  since 
it  tends  to  overlook  the  fact  that  history, 
Ivnglish,  and  civics  are  “traditional”  courses, 
and  tends  not  to  recognize  changes  which  are 
being  made  constantly  in  these  commercial 
courses.  The  second  issue  was  with  respect 
to  the  pigeon-hole  classification  of  “commer¬ 
cial  courses,”  “agricultural  courses,”  “English 
courses.”  etc.  Such  a  classification  causes  one 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  the  students  classified  as  “commercial” 
is  spent  on  academic  subjects. 

Mr.  H.  Gordon  Hullfish,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
discussed  very  ably  the  reports  of  the  two 
committees  and  the  implications  of  the  com¬ 
posite  definition.  He  stated  that  specific 
training  is  impossible  in  a  world  which  is  wide 
open,  the  future  character  of  which  cannot  be 
known  in  the  present.  This  is  just  as  true 
of  education  which  turns  to  a  consideration 
of  standards  and  values  as  it  is  of  education 
which  purports  to  be  strictly  vocational.  Busi¬ 
ness  education  must  prepare  the  student  to 
deal  with  change,  and  it  must  further  make  the 
student  conscious  of  the  social  conflicts  that 
have  arisen  in  the  past  as  business  has  moved 
from  the  ken  of  the  individualist  to  the  social 
arena. 

Mr.  Hullfish  defined  business  education  as 
“that  aspect  of  the  total  educative  process 
which  has  as  its  especial  function  the  training 
up  of  individuals  who  will  pursue  their  voca¬ 
tional  interests  with  an  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  both  of  the  forms  of  their  activities 
and  of  the  consequences  which  these  activities 
have  in  a  social  order  in  which  new  instru¬ 
mentalities  and  increasing  knowledge  make 
necessary  the  continual  reconstruction  of  our 
standards  and  values.  This  in  no  way  neglects 
the  special  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  business  forms;  it  simply  insists  that 
this  knowledge  be  placed  within  the  liberaliz¬ 
ing  frame,  not  left  with  the  dubious  distinction 


of  being  something  other  than  liberalizing. 
Nor  does  it  minimize  the  contribution  of  the 
special  interest  to  education.  It  makes  this, 
rather,  integral  to  the  total  educative  process. 
And  on  no  other  ground  can  the  individual 
rise  to  unity  of  experience  and  an  integrated 
growth — the  proper  test  for  all  educational 
machinery.” 

Mr.  Paul  Douglas,  University  of  Chicago, 
discussed  federal  aid  in  education  and  wages 
of  clerical  workers.  One  advantage  of  federal 
aid  is  that  it  widens  the  area  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  compels  the  more  financially  able 
localities  and  states  to  assist  localities  which 
are  least  financially  able.  “We  are  a  com¬ 
munity  after  all.  A  locality  does  not  live  by 
itself.  That  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
great  migration  of  people  within  states  and 
between  states.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  even  of  the  wealthier  communities  to 
raise  the  standards  in  the  poorer  communities 
in  order  that  the  people  who  later  come  to 
them  may  be  better  prepared.” 

With  respect  to  the  wages  of  clerical 
workers,  Mr.  Douglas  pointed  out  that  in  1890 
the  average  wage  of  salaried  and  clerical 
workers  in  manufacturing,  including  the  lower 
grade  of  supervisory  officials,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  the  average  wage  of  manual 
workers.  There  was  approximately  one  clerk 
in  manufacturing  for  every  16  wage  workers. 

In  1899  the  ratio  of  clerical  workers  to  wage 
workers  was  one  to  14;  in  1919,  it  was  one 
to  seven.  “I  have  worked  out  an  index  of 
the  real  wages  of  manual  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  that  indicates  a  gain  be¬ 
tween  1890  and  1926,  of  approximately  35 
per  cent.  They  have  improved  their  positions 
a  third.  My  index  of  clerical  workers  on  the 
other  hand  indicates  the  clerical  workers  in 
railways  and  in  manufacturing  establishments 
had  improved  their  positions  only  four  per  cent. 
If  you  were  to  take  into  account  all  the  years 
in  which  clerical  workers  did  not  go  up,  on 
the  average,  clerical  workers  have  lost  ground 
since  1900,  in  face  of  the  fact  of  their  enormous 
increase  in  number.” 

The  factors  causing  the  loss  are  development 
of  machinery,  which  is  working  a  commercial 
revolution  in  office  work,  and  the  increased 
output  of  high  school  students.  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  doubled,  the  number  in  high  schools 
has  increased  by  some  eleven  or  twelve  times. 
The  high  schools  have  poured  out  this  great 
mass,  who,  so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned, 
have  largely  gone  into  commercial  work.  “That 
increase  in  supply  has  been  such  that  it  has 
more  than  met  the  increase  in  demand,  with 
the  result  that  the  clerical  occupation,  as  a 
whole,  as  compared  with  the  manual  worker, 
has  lost  ground. 

(Continued  on  page  352) 
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Things  I  Wish  My  Employer 
Would  Not  Do 

By  His  Private  Secretary 

from  th<  ''Daily  Exprtss,"  London,  England 

I  am  twenty-five,  and  a  normal  and — I 
believe — typical  business  girl.  My  employer 
is  forty-five,  a  normal^  and — I  believe — typi¬ 
cal  business  man.  My  salary  is  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  his,  two  thousand  pounds.  I 
am***  neither  prejudiced  nor  swollen-headed 
when  I  state  that  the  chief  differences  between 
us  are  twenty  years  in  age  and®**  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  in  salary. 

When  I  had  been  working  for  him  for  three 
months  I  knew  him®**  thoroughly,  inside  out. 
Today,  after  I  have  been  with  him  for  three 
years,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the*®**  judgment 
I  then  made.  I  am  just  a  little  more  familiar 
now  with  his  mannerisms,  his  activities,  his 
social  movements,*^®  and  his  family,  than  I 
was  then. 

As  I  pay  his  tailor’s  and  hosier’s  bills,  I 
know  his  entire  wardrobe**®  by  heart.  I  know 
his  taste  in  literature — and  his  wife’s — because 
I  change  their  library  books  for  them ;  it*®®  is 
my  business  duty  to  know  where  he  lunches 
and  with  whom,  each  day,  and,  as  it  is  his 
pose**®  to  be  slightly  absent-minded,  his  wife 
telephones  me,  as  a  rule,  to  remind  him  where 
he  is  dining  each*®®  night. 

He  is  a  good  employer,  kind  and  considerate 
above  the  average.  But — well,  there  are  times 
when  I  want**®  to  throw  the  inkpot  at  him. 
There  are  times  when  I  long  to  tell  him,  coldly 
and  deliberately,  just  exactly**®  what  I  think 
of  him.  How  surprised  he  would  be,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  he  knew  that  I  believe  him  to*®®  be 
the  mental  inferior  of  my  fiance,  who  is  a 
three  hundred  fifty  pound  a  year  man! 

No  man  is**®  a  hero  to  his  valet;  more  em¬ 
ployers  would  be  heroes  to  their  secretaries 
if  they  did  not  regard  their  secretaries*®® 
merely  as  beings  who  come  automatically  to 
their  side  when  they  press  a  button.  I  imagine 
that  it  would  be**®  most  trying  to  be  a  hero’s 
private  secretaiy;  and  I  should  certainly  de¬ 
velop  an  inferiority  complex  (whatever  that 
may  be**®)  if  I  worked  for  a  “perfect”  em¬ 
ployer. 

But — I  wish  he  would  not  drop  his  cigarette 
ash  and  ends  in**®  my  pen  tray;  he  has  a 
perfectly  good  ash  tray  on  his  desk,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  point  of  honor  with  him  never 
to  use  it. 


I  wish  he  would  not  dictate  important  letters 
while  he  walks  about**®  the  room  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  while  I  strain  my  ears  and 
nerves  to  catch  his  mumbled  sentences.*®® 

I  wish  he  would  not  assume  an  unnecessarily 
lordly  air  with  me  in  front  of  visitors,  as  if 
he  were**®  saying,  “This  is  my  property.  I  can 
do  what  I  like  with  it.  Watch  me.” 

I  wish  he  would  not**®  put  things  off.  He 
has  the  most  irritating  habit  of  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  attending  to  the  post,  and*®® 
saying  carelessly,  “That’s  all  for  now.  We’ll 
clear  up  later.”  “Later”  usually  means  dicta¬ 
tion  just  at  the  time  when  I**®  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  to  go  home,  if  he  had 
planned  his  day  a  little  more  intelligently. 

And  why  does*®®  he  make  me  tell  so  many 
lies?  I  told  fifteen  on  Friday,  nearly  all  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were**®  totally  unneces¬ 
sary;  they  were  merely  the  result  of  his  habit 
of  putting  things  off.  “Oh,  tell  him  I’m  in 
conference,**®  or  ill,  or  out  of  town  ...” 
Surely  every  private  secretary  must  have  such 
words  engraven  on  her  heart! 

I  wish^  he  would  not  (a)  ask  for  a  letter 
from  the  file;  (b)  when  I  cannot  find  it,  talk 
bitterly  about**®  the  limitations  of  my  filing 
system;  (c)  discover  it,  with  my  help,  on  his 
desk  in  the  tray  of  papers®®®  marked  “Not  to 
be  taken  away”;  (d)  talk  bitterly  about  the 
impossibility  of  having  his  desk  kept  straight ; 
(e)  be**®  resentful  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  because  he  was  wrong,  and  knows  it,  and 
knows  that  I**®  know. 

I  wish  he  would  not  keep  me  waiting  a 
month  for  his  tea  money,  and  then,  when  I 
ask®*®  for  it  for  the  nth  time,  suggest  face¬ 
tiously  that  making  tea  is  a  profitable  game 
for  me. 

I  zvish  he®*®  would  not  talk,  regretfully,  of 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  my  predecessor. 
Time  may  have  thrown  its  mantle  of  glam¬ 
our^®®  on  her,  but  I  know  that  her  carbon 
copies  were  disgraceful  ... 

Do  all  employers  buzz  for  their  secretaries 
when  they**®  are  engaged  in  the  necessarily  un¬ 
clean  operation  of  changing  a  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon?  Do  they  all  want  telephone  numbers 
when  their**®  secretaries  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  column  of  figures?  Do  they  all  register 
surprise  when  their  secretaries  have  shown*®® 
some  initiative?  Do  they  all  dictate  punctua¬ 
tion  marks?  Do  they  all  draw  checks  and 
forget  to  tell  their  secretaries  about**®  them, 
and  yet  expect  the  said  secretaries  to  keep  their 
bank  balances  straight? 

Mine  does  all  these  things.  I  wish*®®  he 
would  not.  And  I  wish  that  I  had  more 
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strength  of  mind  than  to  allow  these  trifling 
irritations  to“®  make  me  bad  tempered,  and 
to  long  for  a  husband  and  a  little  house  of 
my  own,  right  away  from*"  the  stupid  daily 
business  round. 

I  am  sufficiently  conscious  of  my  own  limi¬ 
tations,  however,  to  know  that  my  employer 
could*®*  doubtless  make  out  a  far  longer  list 
than  this  of  the  things  he  wishes  his  secretary 
would  not  do.  (879) 


Supplementary  Lesson  Drills 

Chapter  Ten 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  to  tell 
you  that,  owing  to  active  Building  Restric¬ 
tions,  we  have  no  houses  under*®  construction 
or  reconstruction  at  the  present  time. 

No  houses  will  be  erected  under  contract 
until  spring  by  any  of  the"  contractors,  for 
cold  weather  is  liable  to  make  plastering  and 
masonry  defective. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  having  some 
houses"  that  were  constructed  in  the  Fall  and 
which  are  still  on  the  market. 

They  are  located  in  Central  Ocean  City," 
but  this  is  not  detrimental  as  they  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  Boardwalk  by  train,  bus,  or  electric 
service. 

A  retrospect^"  of  the  city’s  growth  leads 
us  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  most  desir¬ 
able  living  location  in  a  few'*®  years. 

The  houses  are  built  of  good  material.  They 
have  hardwood  floors,  tiled  baths,  up-to-date 
exterior  and  interior'"  lighting,  attached  ga¬ 
rages,  and  the  proper  space  distribution. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  we  have 
been  instrumental  in'"  making  prices  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate. 

A  more  effective  appeal  could  be  made  if 
you  would  allow  us  to  introduce  the  owner'*® 
and  arrange  with  him  for  an  interview  and 
inspection  of  the  properties.  Very  truly  yours. 

Gentlemen :  It  was  with  great*®®  pleasure 
that  we  received  your  order  of  April  14. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  strike**®  here  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
shipment  at  once.  Our  shipping  department 
has  been  notified  that  you  need*"  these  goods, 
and  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  see 
that  the  delay  is  not  greater  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.*®®  Yours  truly. 

Dear  John:  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
we  can  force  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Bates  Rubber*"  Company  to  take  the 
cotton  fabric  they  contracted  for  at  the  price 
mentioned  in  the  agreement,  but  to  do  so*" 
would  be  shortsighted  and  contrary  to  our 
self-interest. 

To  force  them  to  carry  out  this  contract 
would  practically  ruin**®  them;  to  modify  the 
contract  in  their  favor  would  not  cause  us  any 
tremendous  loss  and  would  secure  their  good*" 
will.  Their  future  business  is  worth  more  to 


us  than  the  profit  we  could  make  by  forcing 
them  to  carry**®  out  the  terms  of  this  con¬ 
tract.  Yours  truly,  (368) 

Chapter  Eleven 

Dear  Sir :  Last  week  our  senior  class  made 
an  extensive  inspection  of  several  printing 
plants  in  the  city  and,  as*®  we  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  still  more  knowledge,  will  you 
give  us  an  interview?  We  can  come  at  any 
time"  you  say. 

A  few  of  us  have  literary  aspirations.  Two 
of  the  girls  compose  beautiful  poetry.  We 
should  like  to"  have  our  best  compositions 
published  in  your  magazine.  May  I  inquire 
if  that  would  be  possible? 

We  realize  that  your*®  magazine  has  a 
first-class  reputation,  but  after  a  consultation 
with  our  principal  we  feel  assured  that  you 
will  not'"  be  impatient  with  our  aspirations. 

Could  you  not  make  us  an  assignment  and 
then  at  your  leisure  inspect  our  contribu¬ 
tions  ?'*® 

VV'e  are  all  students  of  nature  and  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  wild  creatures  of 
our  own  woods.  It'"  would  be  very  easy  for 
us  to  secure  pictures  of  any  you  should  be 
disposed  to  feature. 

In  an  actual'®®  emergency  we  would  be  glad 
to  take  a  magazine  agency  and  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  your  magazine. 

May  we  not  hear'"  from  you?  Yours  truly, 

Dear  Madam:  We  are  looking  for  a  woman 
of  refinement  to  take  the  agency  for  our*®® 
goods  in  your  town.  We  are  selling  pictures 
featuring  some  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects 
of  nature  and  the  little**®  creatures  that  live 
in  the  woods. 

Our  proposition  is  to  get  a  woman  with 
leisure  time  to  show  the  pictures*"  in  her 
home  town  and  secure  orders  for  them.  The 
pictures  are  not  expensive  and  should  sell 
readily.  Previous  experience*®®  is  not  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  prospective  agent.  If,  after 
due  reflection,  you  feel  that  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in**®  this  proposition,  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dear  Madam:  We  want  someone  to  take 
subscriptions  to  our  magazine  in  your*"  city. 
This  work  will  require  an  efficient  woman  who 
can  work  continuously.  Our  commission  plan 
for  each  subscription  insures  a**®  good  salary. 
We  appoint  only  one  agent  in  each  territory. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  work,  we  assure 
you*"  that  we  shall  aid  you  in  acquiring  a 
good  start.  Yours  truly,  (352) 

Chapter  Twelve 

Dear  Mr.  Harmon:  We  are  planning  an¬ 
other  trip  through  several  of  the  western 
states  and  we  want  you  to  accompany*®  us. 
If  you  can  get  away,  write  us  immediately. 

We  expect  to  go  through  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Idaho  on"  our  way  west.  We 
will  spend  some  time  in  the  important  western 
cities  of  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Port¬ 
land.  After"  leaving  Washington  and  Oregon 
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we  shall  go  down  through  California  and 
stay  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los®®  Angeles.  We  expect  to  return  by  way 
of  Utah  and  Colorado.  We  think  that  this 
will  be  a  most  interesting^®®  and  profitable  trip 
and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  us.  Cordially 
yours, 

Dear  Madam:  We  are  appointing  agents^*® 
to  represent  us  in  some  of  the  cities  in  the 
Middle  West.  We  understand  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  our^*®  product.  We  still  have 
vacancies  in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
and  Minneapolis.  If  you  are  interested  in  an 
agency  in^®®  any  of  these  cities,  let  us  hear 
from  you  soon.  Sincerely  yours. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams :  Our  organization 
wishes  to  establish^®®  branches  in  some  of  the 
important  Canadian  cities.  Each  branch  office 
will  require  a  general  manager  and  perhaps 
an  assistant^®®  general  manager,  as  the  work 
in  each  of  these  places  should  increase  rapidly. 
The  locations  we  have  in  mind  at^^®  present 
are  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Regina,  Toronto,  Van¬ 
couver,  Windsor,  and  Winnipeg. 

Your  very  fine  work  for  the  past  three 
years  in*^®  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  been  called 
to  our  attention,  and  we  believe  you  are  the 
type  of  man  that  we  need.*®®  If  you  would 
be  interested  in  any  of  these  places,  we  think 
we  could  make  you  a  proposition  which 
would**®  be  of  advantage  to  you  financially. 

Our  company  has  had  branches  in  several 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States*®®  for  many 
years.  At  present  we  have  offices  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Evansville,  Knoxville,  and  Birmingham. 
We  are  well  known  in  the®*®  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  in  many  other  states. 

I  can  meet  you  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  at 
St.*^®  Louis.  Missouri,  for  an  interview.  Yours 
truly,  (347) 


Review  Practice  on  the  Brief  Forms 

From  "Progresiivt  Dictation" 

By  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson 

Unit  13. — Dear  Sir:  May  I  inquire  about 
getting  power  from  your  high  line,  which  goes 
a  mile  east  of  my  house?*®  While  I  know  it 
would  take  quite  a  bit  of  cash  to  bring  the 
line  on  here,  there  are  three*®  homes  in  that 
mile  that  would  be  wired  for  jww’er  and  light 
if  we  could  all  get  it  at  a®°  fair  price.  What 
kind  of  line  would  have  to  be  built,  and  should 
we  be  required  to  pay  for  it*®  all  ?  How  much 
would  the  rate  be  a  thousand,  or  do  you  ever 
use  meters  in  the  country? 

If  you'®®  will  write  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
appointing  a  time  when  we  may  meet  with  a 
man  from  your  office,'*®  we  shall  be  glad  to 
present  our  side  of  the  question.  If  it  is  all 
right  with  you,  I  do'*®  not  see  why  we  could 
not  get  together  at  night,  as  all  the  country 
people  are  so  far  behind  with'®®  their  work 
this  season  that  they  could  not  find  the  time 


to  get  out  during  the  day.  If  you  cannot'*® 
have  a  man  meet  with  us  at  night,  we  shall 
make  it  a  point  to  see  you  sometime  soon, 
as*®®  we  all  are  eager  to  get  this  power. 
Yours  truly,  (210) 

Unit  14. — Dear  Sir:  As  I  drove  across  the 
country  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  very  strange 
sight.  It  was  a*®  snowy-haired  man  cutting 
wheat  with  a  sickle.  It  made  me  wonder  how 
he  could  ever  consider  using  such  a*®  thing 
when  there  has  been  so  much  progress  made 
in  that  line.  I  trust  that  there  are  very  few 
people®®  throughout  the  country  who  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
offered  them  by  science. 

Please  read  the  paper*®  which  I  enclose, 
telling  you  of  the  various  new  ideas  you  will 
see  in  our  late-model  radio.  After  due'®®  con¬ 
sideration,  ask  yourself  if  your  radio  is  not 
out  of  date  in  some  respect  at  least.  It  may 
not  be'*®  an  antique  object,  yet  some  part  of 
the  arrangement  may  be  keeping  you  from 
getting  the  best  that  is  on'*®  the  air.  If  you 
will  mail  me  the  enclosed  slip,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  arrange  to  have  one  of'®®  our  new  models 
brought  to  your  address  one  day  this  week. 
You  may  try  it  out  as  long  as  you'*®  like 
without  its  costing  you  a  dollar,  and  when  you 
are  through  we  shall  respectfully  accept  your 
decision  and  never*®®  annoy  you  in  any  way. 
May  we  not  hear  from  you  immediately? 
Yours  truly,  (214) 

Unit  15. — Dear  Madam:  We  regret  very 
much  to  hear  that  the  bed  we  had  shipped  you 
direct  from  the  factory  did*®  not  satisfy  you 
in  every  way.  The  success  of  our  unusually 
big  organization  is  built  upon  our  aim  to 
make*®  every  sale  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
because  of  that  fact  we  shall  be  glad  to  accord 
you  any  kind  of  settlement®®  you  desire. 

We  have  proof  that  the  bed  was  in  perfect 
condition  when  it  left  the  factory,  packed  in 
one*®  of  our  regular  crates  by  a  reliable  person, 
so  if  it  reached  you  in  bad  shape  it  is  very 
probable'®®  that  the  express  company  was  to 
blame.  You  say  that  the  crate  was  broken 
and  the  cloth  cover  cut  from'*®  all  sides  of 
the  bed  except  one.  With  a  little  personal 
aid  from  you,  I  am  confident  that  we  shall'*® 
have  no  serious  trouble  in  having  the  express 
company  pay  for  the  bed.  Our  problem  is 
to  be  sure  that'®®  we  organize  our  proof  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  correspond  in  every 
detail  to  the  facts  required  by'*®  the  company. 
Then  they  can  hardly  stop  payment. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  lose  confidence 
in  our  desire  to*®®  excel  in  the  quick  settlement 
of  every  complaint,  we  are  having  another  bed 
shipped  you  today.  Although  you  did  not**® 
say  so  in  your  correspondence,  we  suppose  that 
is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  you. 
Special  care  will  be  taken**®  in  crating  it.  so 
that  we  are  sure  it  will  reach  you  in  excellent 
condition.  Please  fill  out  and  return*®®  the 
enclosed  papers  to  us  at  once,  so  that  we  may 
use  them  as  part  of  the  proof  of  the**®  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  factory  packing.  Very  truly 
yours,  (288) 
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Teachers 

Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Preaident  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ProfessioneJ  Signs  of  Spring 

Written  March  7.  We  are  registering  more  teachers 
weekly  than  ever  before.  Requests  for  teachers  are 
beginning  to  come — slowly.  On  file  we  have  calls  for 
men  and  w^omen  for  three  excellent  Eastern  colleges. 

For  two  of  these,  our  nominees  have  practically  been 
assured  of  election.  More  than  a  dozen  A1  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools  are  favorably  considering  teachers  we 
have  named.  There  is  already  a  good  sprinkling  of  high 
schools — the  best  carrying  a  maximum  salary  of  $4600. 
May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiat ) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 


May  Nineteen  Thirtx-One 
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Friends  in  San  Rosario 

From  "Koads  of  Destiny” 

By  0.  Henry 

{Copyright,  1902,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  Inc.) 

{Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

“We  were  cowboys  together,  Bob  and  I,” 
continued'^*^^  the  major,  speaking  slowly,  and 
deliberately,  and  musingly,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  rather  with  the  past  than  the  critical^®^® 
present,  “and  we  prospected  together  for  gold 
and  silver  over  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
a  good  part  of  California.  We^^'*“  were  both 
in  the  war  of  ’sixty-one,  but  in  different  com¬ 
mands.  We’ve  fought  Indians  and  horse 
thieves  side  by^®®"^  side ;  we’ve  starved  for 
weeks  in  a  cabin  in  the  Arizona  mountains, 
buried  twenty  feet  deep  in  snow ;  we’ve  rid- 
den‘’'®o  herd  together  when  the  wind  blew  so 
hard  the  lightning  couldn’t  strike — well.  Bob 
and  I  have  been  through  some^®”“  rough  spells 
since  the  first  time  we  met  in  the  branding 
camp  of  the  old  Anchor- Bar  ranch.  And 
during-^^®  that  time  we’ve  found  it  necessary 
more  than  once  to  help  each  other  out  of  tight 
places.  In  those  days^®^  it  was  expected  of 
a  man  to  stick  to  his  friend,  and  he  didn’t  ask 
any  credit  for  it.  Probably*®®®  next  day  you’d 
need  him  to  get  at  your  back  and  help  stand 
off  a  band  of  Apaches,  or  put'*®®®  a  tourniquet 
on  your  leg  above  a  rattlesnake  bite  and  ride 
for  whiskey.  So,  after  all,  it  was  give  and®®®® 
take,  and  if  you  didn’t  stand  square  with  your 
pardner,  why,  you  might  be  shy  one  when  you 
needed  him.®®®®  But  Bob  was  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  go  further  than  that.  He  never 
played  a  limit. 

“Twenty  years®®*®  ago  I  was  sheriff  of  this 
county  and  I  made  Bob  my  chief  deputy.  That 
was  before  the  boom  in®®®®  cattle  when  we 
both  made  our  stake.  I  was  sheriff  and  col¬ 
lector,  and  it  was  a  big  thing  for  me®®*®  then. 
I  was  married,  and  we  had  a  boy  and  a  girl — 
a  four-  and  a  six-year  old.  There®*®®  was  a 
comfortable  house  next  to  the  courthouse, 
furnished  by  the  county,  rent  free,  and  I  was 
saving  some  money.®*®®  Bob  did  most  of  the 
office  work.  Both  of  us  had  seen  rough  times 
and  plenty  of  rustling  and  danger,®**®  and  I 
tell  you  it  was  great  to  hear  the  rain  and  the 
sleet  dashing  against  the  windows  of  nights®*®® 
and  be  warm  and  safe  and  comfortable,  and 
know  you  could  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
be  shaved  and®*®®  have  folks  call  you  ‘mister.’ 
And  then,  I  had  the  finest  wife  and  kids  that 
ever  struck  the  range,  and®®®®  my  old  friend 
with  me  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of  prosperity 
and  white  shirts,  and  I  guess  I  was  happy.®®®® 
Yes.  I  was  happy  about  that  time.’’ 

The  major  sighed  and  glanced  casually  out 
of  the  window.  The  bank  examiner®®*®  changed 
his  position,  and  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  other 
hand. 

“One  winter.’’  continued  the  major,  “the 
money  for  the®®'*®  county  taxes  came  pouring 
in  so  fast  that  I  didn’t  have  time  to  take  the 
stuff  to  the  bank  for®®®®  a  week.  I  just  shoved 
the  checks  into  a  cigar  box  and  the  monev 
into  a  sack,  and  locked  them®®®®  in  the  big 
safe  that  belonged  in  the  sheriff’s  office. 


“I  had  been  overworked  that  week,  and 
was  about  sick,®®®®  anyway.  My  nerves  were 
out  of  order,  and  my  sleep  at  night  didn’t 
seem  to  rest  me.  The  doctor  had®®*®  some 
scientific  name  for  it,  and  I  was  taking  medi¬ 
cine.  And  so,  added  to  the  rest,  I  went  to 
bed®®*®  at  night  with  that  money  on  my  mind. 
Not  that  there  was  much  need  of  being  wor¬ 
ried,  for  the  safe®®*®  was  a  good  one,  and 
nobody  but  Bob  and  I  knew  the  combination. 
On  Friday  night  there  was  about  sixty-®*®®  five 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  in  the  bag.  On  Satur¬ 
day  morning  I  went  to  the  office  as  usual. 
The  safe®*®®  was  locked,  and  Bob  was  writing 
at  his  desk.  I  opened  the  safe,  and  the  money 
was  gone.  I  called®**®  Bob,  and  roused  every¬ 
body  in  the  courthouse  to  announce  the  rob¬ 
bery.  It  struck  me  that  Bob  took  it  pretty 
quiet,®**®  considering  how  much  it  reflected 
upon  both  him  and  me. 

“Two  days  went  by  and  we  never  got  a 
clew'.®**®  It  couldn’t  have  been  burglars,  for 
the  safe  had  been  opened  by  the  combination 
in  the  proper  way.  People  must®*®®  have  begun 
to  talk,  for  one  afternoon  in  comes  Alice — 
that’s  my  wife — and  the  boy  and  girl,  and 
Alice®*®®  stamps  her  foot,  and  her  eyes  flash, 
and  she  cries  out,  ‘The  lying  wretches — Tom, 
Tom!’  and  I  catch  her®®*®  in  a  faint,  and  bring 
her  ’round  little  by  little,  and  she  lays  her 
head  down  and  cries  and  cries®**®  for  the  first 
time  since  she  took  Tom  Kingman’s  name 
and  fortunes.  And  Jack  and  Zilla — the  young¬ 
sters — they  were®*®®  always  wild  as  tiger  cubs 
to  rush  at  Bob  and  climb  all  over  him  when¬ 
ever  they  were  allowed  to  come®*®®  to  the 
courthouse — they  stood  and  kicked  their  little 
shoes,  and  herded  together  like  scared  par¬ 
tridges.  They  were  having  their®*®®  first  trip 
down  into  the  shadows  of  life.  Bob  was  work¬ 
ing  at  his  desk,  and  he  got  up  and  went®**® 
out  without  a  word.  The  grand  jury  was  in 
session  then,  and  the  next  morning  Bob  went 
before  them  and®**®  confessed  that  he  stole 
the  money.  He  said  he  lost  it  in  a  poker 
game.  In  fifteen  minutes  they  had®**®  found 
a  true  bill  and  sent  me  the  warrant  to  arrest 
the  man  with  whom  I’d  been  closer  than  a®*®® 
thousand  brothers  for  many  a  year. 

“I  did  it,  and  then  I  said  to  Bob,  pointing : 
‘There’s  my  house,  and®®®®  here’s  my  office, 
and  up  there’s  Maine,  and  out  that  w’ay  is 
California,  and  over  there  is  Florida — and 
that’s®'*®  your  range  till  court  meets.  You’re 
in  my  charge,  and  I  take  the  responsibility. 
You  be  here  when  you’re  wanted.’®®*® 

“  ‘Thanks,  Tom,’  he  said,  kind  of  carelessly: 
‘I  was  sort  of  hoping  you  wouldn’t  lock  me 
up.  Court  meets  next®®*®  Monday,  so,  if  you 
don’t  object.  I’ll  just  loaf  around  the  office 
until  then.  I’ve  got  one  favor  to  ask,®*®®  if  it 
isn’t  too  much.  If  you’d  let  the  kids  come  out 
in  the  yard  once  in  a  while  and®*®®  have  a 
romp  I’d  like  it.’ 

“  ‘Why  not?’  I  answered  him.  ‘They’re  wel¬ 
come,  and  so  are  you.  And  come  to®**®  my 
house  the  same  as  ever.’  You  see.  Mr.  Nettle- 
W'ick,  you  can’t  make  a  friend  of  a  thief,  but 
neither®**®  can  you  make  a  thief  of  a  friend, 
all  at  once.’’ 

The  examiner  made  no  answer.  At  that 
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moment  was®**®  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  pulling  into  the  depot.  That  was 
the  train  on  the  little,  narrow-gauge®*®®  road 
that  struck  into  San  Rosario  from  the  south. 
The  major  cocked  his  ear  and  listened  for  a 
moment,  and®*®®  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
narrow-gauge  was  in  on  time — ten  thirty-five. 
The  major  continued : 

“So  Bob  hung®**®  around  the  office,  reading 
the  papers  and  smoking.  I  put  another  deputy 
to  work  in  his  place,  and,  after  a®**®  while, 
the  first  excitement  of  the  case  wore  off. 

“One  day  when  we  were  alone  in  the  office 
Bob  came®**®  over  to  where  I  was  sitting.  He 
was  looking  sort  of  grim  and  blue — ^the  same 
look  he  us^  to*®®®  get  when  he’d  been  watch¬ 
ing  for  Indians  all  night  or  herd-riding. 

“  ‘Tom,’  says  he,  ‘it’s  harder  than  standing 
off*®®®  redskins;  it’s  harder  than  lying  in  the 
lava  desert  forty  miles  from  water;  but  I’m 
going  to  stick  it  out*®*®  to  the  end.  You  know 
that’s  been  my  style.  But  if  you’d  tip  me  the 
smallest  kind  of  a  sign — *®®°  if  you’d  just  say, 
“Bob  I  understand,’’  why,  it  would  make  it 
lots  easier.’ 

“I  was  surprised.  ‘I  don’t  know*®*®  what 
you  mean.  Bob,’  I  said.  ‘Of  course,  you  know 
that  I’d  do  anything  under  the  sun  to  help 
you*'®®  that  I  could.  But  you’ve  got  me 
guessing.’ 

“ ‘.\11  right,  Tom,’  was  all  he  said,  and  he 
went  back  to*'®®  his  newspaper  and  lit  an¬ 
other  cigar. 

“It  was  the  night  before  the  court  met  when 
I  found  out  what  he*'*®  meant.  I  went  to  bed 
that  night  with  the  same  old,  light-headed, 
nervous  feeling  come  back  upon  me.  I*'*® 
dropped  off  to  sleep  about  midnight.  When  I 
woke  I  was  standing  half  dressed  in  one  of 
the  courthouse  corridors.*'*®  Bob  was  holding 
one  of  my  arms,  our  family  doctor  the  other, 
and  Alice  was  shaking  me  and  half  crying.*®®® 
She  had  sent  for  the  doctor  without  my  know¬ 
ing  it,  and  when  he  came  they  had  found  me 
out  of*®®®  bed  and  missing,  and  had  begun  a 
search. 

“  ‘Sleep-walking,’  said  the  doctor. 

“All  of  us  went  back  to  the*®*®  house,  and 
the  doctor  told  us  some  remarkable  stories 
about  the  strange  things  people  had  done  while 
in  that  condition.  I*®*®  was  feeling  rather 
chilly  after  my  trip  out,  and,  as  my  wife  was 
out  of  the  room  at  the  time,*®*®  I  pulled  open 
the  door  of  an  old  wardrobe  that  stood  in  the 
room  and  dragged  out  a  big  quilt**®®  I  had 
seen  in  there.  With  it  tumbled  out  the  bag 
of  money  for  stealing  which  Bob  was  to 
be***®  tried — and  convicted — in  the  morning. 

“  ‘How  the  jumping  rattlesnakes  did  that 
get  there?’  I  yelled,  and  all  hands  must*®*® 
teve  seen  how  surprised  I  was.  Bob  knew  in 
a  flash. 

“  ‘You  darned  old  snoozer,’  he  said,  with 
the  old-*®*®  time  look  on  his  face,  ‘I  saw  you 
put  it  there.  I  watched  you  open  the  safe 
and  take  it***®  out.  and  I  followed  you.  I  looked 
through  the  window  and  saw  you  hide  it  in 
that  wardrobe.’ 

“  ‘Then,**®®  you  blankety-blank,  flop-eared, 
sheep-headed  coyote,  what  did  you  say  you 
took  it  for?’ 


“  ‘Because,’  said  Bob,  simply,**®®  ‘I  didn’t 
know  you  were  asleep.’ 

“I  saw  him  glance  toward  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Jack  and  Zilla***®  were,  and  I 
knew  then  what  it  meant  to  be  a  man’s  friend 
from  Bob’s  point  of  view.’’ 

Major  Tom**®®  paused,  and  again  directed 
his  glance  out  of  the  window.  He  saw  some¬ 
one  in  the  Stockmen’s  National  Bank  reach 
and***®  draw  a  yellow  shade  down  the  whole 
length  of  its  plate-glass  big  front  window, 
although  the  position  of  the**®®  sun  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  such  a  defensive  movement 
against  its  rays. 

Nettle  wick  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair.**®® 
He  had  listened  patiently,  but  without  con¬ 
suming  interest,  to  the  major’s  story.  It  had 
impressed  him  as  irrelevant  to  the***®  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  could  certainly  have  no  effect  upon 
the  consequences.  Those  Western  people,  he 
thought,  had  an  exaggerated  sentimentality.*®*® 
They  were  not  businesslike.  They  needed  to 
be  protected  from  their  friends.  Evidently  the 
major  had  concluded.  And  what  he*®*®  had 
said  amounted  to  nothing. 

“May  I  ask,”  said  the  examiner,  “if  you 
have  anything  further  to  say  that  bears**®® 
directly  upon  the  question  of  those  abstracted 
securities  ?” 

“Abstracted  securities,  sir!”  Major  Tom 
turned  suddenly  in  his  chair,  his  blue**®®  eyes 
flashing  upon  the  examiner.  “What  do  you 
mean,  sir?” 

He  drew  from  his  coat  pocket  a  batch  of 
folded***®  papers  held  together  by  a  rubber 
band,  tossed  them  into  Nettlewick’s  hands, 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“You’ll  find  those***®  securities  there,  sir, 
every  stock,  bond,  and  share  of  ’em.  I  took 
them  from  the  notes  while  you  were  count¬ 
ing***®  the  cash.  Examine  and  compare  them 
for  yourself.” 

The  major  led  the  way  back  into  the  bank¬ 
ing  room.  The  examiner,*'®®  astounded,  per¬ 
plexed,  nettled,  at  sea,  followed.  He  felt  that 
he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  something 
that  was  not*'®®  exactly  a  hoax,  but  that  left 
him  in  the  shoes  of  one  who  had  been  played 
upon,  used,  and  then*'*®  discarded,  without 
even  an  inkling  of  the  game.  Perhaps,  also, 
his  official  position  had  been  irreverently 
juggled  with.  But  there*'*®  was  nothing  he 
could  take  hold  of.  An  official  report  of  the 
matter  would  be  an  absurdity.  And,  some¬ 
how,  he*'*®  felt  that  he  would  never  know 
anything  more  about  the  matter  than  he  did 
then. 

Frigidly,  mechanically,  Nettlewick  examined 
the**®®  securities,  found  them  to  tally  with  the 
notes,  gathered  his  black  wallet,  and  rose  to 
depart. 

“I  will  say,”  he**®®  protested,  turning  the 
indignant  glare  of  his  glasses  upon  Major 
Kin^an,  “that  your  statements — your  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  which  you  have*®*®  not 
condescended  to  explain — do  not  appear  to  be 
quite  the  thing,  regarded  either  as  business  or 
humor.  I  do***®  not  understand  such  motives 
or  actions.” 

Major  Tom  looked  down  at  him  serenely 
and  not  unkindly. 
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“Son,”  he  said,  “there^®®®  are  plenty  of 
things  in  the  chaparral,  and  on  the  prairies, 
and  up  the  canons  that  you  don’t  understand. 
But^®®®  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  listening  to  a 
garrulous  old  man’s  prosey  story.  We  old 
Texans  love  to  talk*®^°  about  our  adventures 
and  our  old  comrades,  and  the  home  folks 
have  long  ago  learned  to  run  when  we  begin**^ 
with  ‘Once  upon  a  time,’  so  we  have  to  spin 
our  yarns  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates.” 

The  major*®®®  smiled,  but  the  examiner  only 
bowed  coldly,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  bank. 
They  saw  him  travel  diagonally  across  the 
street*®®®  in  a  straight  line  and  enter  the 
Stockmen’s  National  Bank. 

Major  Tom  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  drew 
from®®®®  his  vest  pocket  the  note  Roy  had 
given  him.  He  had  read  it  once,  but  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  now,  with  something®®®®  like  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  read  it  again.  These 
were  the  words  he  read : 

Dear  Tom: 

I  hear®®*®  there’s  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  grey¬ 
hounds  going  through  you,  and  that  means 
that  we’ll  catch  him  inside  of  a  couple®®®®  of 
hours,  maybe.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me.  We’ve  got  just  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars  in®®®®  the  bank,  and  the  law 
requires  that  we  have  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

I  let  Ross  and  Fisher  have  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand®^®®  late  yesterday  afternoon  to  buy  up 
that  Gibson  bunch  of  cattle.  They’ll  realize 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  less  than  thirty®^®® 
days  on  the  transaction,  but  that  won’t  make 
my  cash  on  hand  look  any  prettier  to  that 
bank  examiner.  Now,®'*®  I  can’t  show  him 
those  notes,  for  they’re  just  plain  notes  of 
hand  without  any  security  in  sight,  but  you®'®® 
know  very  well  that  Pink  Ross  and  Jim  Fisher 
are  two  of  the  finest  white  men  God  ever 
made,  and®'*®  they’ll  do  the  square  thing.  You 
remember  Jim  Fisher — ^he  was  the  one  who 
shot  that  faro  dealer  in  El®*®®  Paso.  I  wired 
Sam  Bradshaw’s  bank  to  send  me  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  will  get  in  on  the 
narrow-®**®  gauge  at  ten  thirty-five.  You  can’t 
let  a  bank  examiner  in  to  count  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars  and  close®**®  your  doors.  Tom, 
you  hold  that  examiner.  Hold  him.  Hold 
him  if  you  have  to  rope  him  and  sit  on®*®®  his 
head.  Watch  our  front  wdndow  after  the 
narrow-gauge  gets  in,  and  when  we’ve  got  the 
cash  inside  we’ll®**®  pull  down  the  shade  for 
a  signal.  Don’t  turn  him  loose  till  then.  I’m 
counting  on  you  Tom. 

Your  Old®*®®  Pard, 

Bob  Buckley 

President  Stockmen’s  National 

The  major  began  to  tear  the  note  into  small 
pieces  and  throw  them  into®**®  his  waste¬ 
basket.  He  gave  a  satisfied  little  chuckle  as 
he  did  so. 

“Confounded  old  reckless  cowpuncher!”  he 
growled,  contentedly,®**®  “that  pays  him  some 
on  account  for  what  he  tried  to  do  for  me  in 
the  sheriff’s  office  twenty  vears®*®®  ago.” 
(5361) 


Transcription  Project  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

Our  spring  assortment  of  tapestry  fabrics 
and  other  cloths  is  now  on  display  at  this 
office,  and*®  we  cordially  invite  you  to  visit 
us  while  you  are  in  New  York._ 

The  line  which  we  are  carrying  this*®  year 
is  the  most  complete  of  any  which  we  have 
ever  shown,  and  includes  a  wide  range  of 
pillow  cases®®  and  fancy  cushions,  either  un¬ 
filled  or  filled  with  silk  or  cotton  floss,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  attractive  patterns  in  furni¬ 
ture  coverings.*® 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  our  new  tied-and-dyed  velours  goods.  You 
very  probably  already  know'®®  that  this  type 
of  merchandise  is  the  newest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  its  class.  We  have  made  up  a  number'*® 
of  different  patterns  in  scarfs  and  pillow  cases. 
Probably  the  most  attractive  pattern  is  the 
sunburst,  which  already  has  created'*®  a  larger 
volume  of  sales  than  any  other  number  which 
we  manufacture.  Each  pattern  is  made  up  in 
red,  green,'®®  and  gold.  The  predominant 
color  is  that  which  provides  the  border  for 
the  piece. 

The  velours  from  which  these  fine'*®  scarfs 
and  pillow  cases  are  made  is  of  a  heavy  and 
soft  quality.  They  have  long  heavy  silk  fringe, 
tied*®®  closely  together.  This  fringe  is  also 
put  on  by  hand.  All  these  goods  are  very 
salable,  and  are  sure  to**®  bring  you  fine 
profits.  We  know  that  you  will  be  gratified 
by  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  which 
we  are**®  carrying. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  before  you 
leave  the  city.  If  your  time  will  not  permit 
you  to*®®  visit  us  at  this  office  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  one  of  our  salesmen  call  to  see  you 
at*®®  your  buying  office  whenever  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  you.  He  will  bring  with  him  a 
representative  selection  which  will  be*®®  sure 
to  please  you.  Yours  truly,  (306) 

Key  to  the  March  0.  G.  A.  Test 

I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and 
women  of  a  great  tomorrow.  I  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of*®  schools,  in  the  worth  of  teaching, 
and  the  joy  of  serving  another.  I  believe  in 
wisdom  as  revealed  in  human*®  lives  as  well 
as  in  the  pages  of  a  printed  book;  in  lessons 
taught,  not  so  much  by  precept  as*®  by  ex¬ 
ample;  in  being  able  to  work  with  the  hands 
as  well  as  to  think  with  the  head;  in  every¬ 
thing*®  that  makes  life  large  and  lovely.  I 
believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the 
daily  life,  and  out  of'®®  doors.  I  believe  in 
laughter,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes  that 
lure  us  on.  I  believe  that  every  hour'*®  of 
every  day  we  r^eive  a  just  return  for  all  we 
do.  I  believe  in  the  present  and  its  oppor¬ 
tunities,'*®  in  the  future  and  its  promises,  and 
in  the  divine  joy  of  living.  (153) 

A  failure  establishes  only  this,  that  our 
determination  to  succeed  was  not  strong 
enough.  (14) 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


It  is  the  one  who  can  submit  to  authority 
cheerfully  who  is  master  of  himself.  (15) 


Xo  man  is  rich  whose  expenditures  exceed 
his  means ;  and  no  one  is  poor  whose  incomings 
exceed  his  outgoings.  (19) 


If  you  don’t  succeed  the  first  time  keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  go  to  it.  (15) 

An  Advertisement 

Submitted  by  Daisy  A1.  Bell 
J.  Settling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 

{ThU  article  may  he  read  bo  ano  student  trko  hat 
completed  the  eighth  ChapUr  of  the  Manual.) 

WANTED — by  captains  of  industry  at  once 
and  at  any  time — a  man  who  is  not  too  tender 
for  a^**  hard  job  and  who  is  not  looking  for 
anyone  to  feel  sorry  for  him  because  he 
tackles  it; 

A  man*°  who  knows  what  to  do  without 
having  several  people  help  him  to  find  out; 
a  man  with  a  retentive  memory’®®  for  the  right 
things;  who  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  finish  what  he  begins;  a  man®®  who 
is  well  groomed,  who  does  not  sulk  wheti  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  work  overtime,  and 
who  does^*  not  plan  at  random  and  repent 
of  his  action  later; 

A  man  who  is  not  a  victim  to  any  beaten^*® 
path,  but  an  explorer  of  new  ventures;  who 
is  dependable,  honest,  and  capable  of  making 
correct  decisions ;  who  is  willing^*®  to  study 
to  broaden  his  vision  and  add  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge; 

A  man  who  can  look  you  in  the  eye^®®  and 
tell  the  truth  every  time;  who  is  well  man¬ 
nered,  kind,  and  friendly;  a  man  with  a  cre¬ 
ative  mind;  who^*®  is  prudent  and  content  to 
wait,  if  necessary,  to  know  the  final  outcome 
of  his  plans ;  who  dares  to  say*®®  “no” ;  who 
does  not  make  the  same  kind  of  error  twice, 
and  who  does  not  brag  nor  cringe. 

This  man**®  is  in  demand  every  day.  He 
may  be  young  or  he  may  be  old;  he  may  have 
much  experience,  or**®  he  may  have  little  or 
none.  His  name,  be  it  what  it  may.  always 
spells  “success.”  He  is  the  type*®®  of  man  the 
world  wants.  (265) 

T estimmy  in  An  Accident  Case — 

III 

iContinued  from  the  April  issue) 

I  had*®®  taken,  as  I  say,  just  a  few  steps, 
hardly  time  enough  to  grasp  the  situation, 
when  I  struck  this  glass.**® 

Q  Did  you  know  that  the  glazier  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  room  before  you  entered  it? 

A  I  knew  nothing**®  about  that.  The  shades 
had  been  drawn  in  that  office  all  day  long,  and 
the  fact  that  that  window  was*®®  broken  was 
something  I  was  not  aware  of. 


Q  Now,  which  arm  was  it  that  you  say  hit 
this  glass?**® 

A  The  left. 

Q  Was  there  any  guard  placed  around  this 
glass  as  it  w’as  left  there? 

A  No. 

Q80®  How  was  the  glass  left  there? 

A  It  was  standing  up  against  the  desk, 
this  way  (indicating),  and  high  enough**®  so 
that  when  I  stood  up  and  walked  it  reached 
this  height  of  my  arm  (indicating). 

Q  It  extended  higher**®  than  the  desk? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  as  you  entered  from  the  door,  was 
the  side  of  the  glass  facing*®®  you  or  the  edge 
of  the  glass  facing  you? 

A  The  edge. 

Q  Now,  see  if  we  can  get  it**®  another 
way — was  the  glass  as  it  lay  up  against  the 
desk  against  the  side  of  the  desk  or  against®®® 
the  front  of  the  desk,  or  how? 

A  Against  the  front  of  the  desk. 

Q  And  where  was  the  chair®*®  which  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  placed  there  in  front  of  the 
desk? 

A  I  don’t  know. 

Q  After  you  say  your®*®  hand  came  in  con¬ 
tact  w’ith  the  glass — what  portion  of  the  glass 
did  it  come  in  contact  with? 

A  With®*®  the  point,  the  top. 

Q  The  corner  nearest  you? 

A  Yes. 

Q  After  your  hand  came  in  contact  with 
that,®*®  what  happened? 

A  Well,  I  noticed  the  blood  gushing  from 
my  arm. 

Q  What  did  you  do  then? 

A  P®®®  went  outside  to  the  reception  room 
and  asked  for  help. 

Q  Did  this  man  who  was  in  the  window 
come*®*®  to  you  at  all? 

A  No.  (1026) 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 

Business  Letters 

{From  "Rational  Distation, "  Part  II,  page  344, 
letter  452) 

Mr.  W.  G.  Zeller 
29  West  Thirteenth  Street 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Sir: 

Some  time  ago  you  were  interested*®  in 
taking  up  a  course  of  instruction  in  designing 
at  our  school. 

We  have  written  to  you  several  times  point¬ 
ing  out*®  the  advantages  that  you  will  derive 
from  coming  to  our  institution.  Your  earning 
power  will  be  increased  and  your  work®®  will 
become  a  pleasure. 

For  some  reason  you  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  our  several  letters.  We  find  it*® 
impossible  to^  believe  that  you  intentionally 
overlooked  this  opportunity.  Do  you  realize 
the  difference  in  the  earning  power  of  ordi¬ 
nary*®^  mechanical  ability  and  that  of  skilled 
designing?  It  is  nothing  unusual  these  days 
for  a  designer  to  earn  from**®  $5,()00  to 
$10,000  a  year.  Your  income  is  based  solely 
upon  your  ability. 


May  Nineteen  Thirty-One 
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This  opportunity  has’^"  been  seized  by  many 
others  as  the  stepping-stone  to  success.  They 
have  been  successful — why  not  you? 

Do  you^®°  know  that  designing  is  the  coming 
profession,  is  easy  to  learn,  and  pays  big 
money?  The  future  for  a  designer^**®  is  un¬ 
limited. 

Do  not  forget  that  at  the  Mitchell  De¬ 
signing  School  you  can  learn  in  your  spare 
time  and  you^®®  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
You  had  better  think  this  over. 

We  ask  for  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to^^ 
this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours,  (225) 


Human  relations  must  be  founded  on  mutual 
respect  and  faith.  Without  these  there  can  be 
naught  but  strife  and  failure.  (20) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Didn’t  Fill  the  Bill 

“I  am  wedded  to  my  art.” 

“Your  wife  doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  artistic 
temperament.”  (15) 

Theological  Item 

Parson :  You  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School, 
don’t  you,  Robert? 

Bobby :  Yes. 

Parson :  What  do  you  expect  to  learn''^® 
today  ? 

Bobby;  The  date  of  the  picnic.  (27) 

Not  Much  Help 

A  Ford  jitney  operated  by  a  woman  was 
stalled  between  New  Orleans  and  Little 
Woods.  She  halted  a  passing  roadster*®  and 
inquired  of  the  driver; 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  this  car?” 

“Only  a  lot  of  bum  jokes,”  he  replied,*®  and 
drove  on.  (43) 

His  Preference 

A  tramp,  who  had  received  a  piece  of  pie 
on  condition  that  he  saw  some  wood,  returned 
to  the  back*®  door  shortly  after  with  but  a 
mouthful  taken  out  of  the  pie,  and  said ; 

“Madam,  if  it’s  all  the  same*®  to  you  I’ll 
eat  the  wood  and  saw  the  pie.”  (50) 

The  Answer 

To  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  credited  an  apt  reply 
to  a  question  of  stock  value. 

“Do  you  think  steel  stocks*®  will  go  up  or 
down?”  a  woman  once  asked  him. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “I  think  they  will. 
They  rarely*®  stand  still,  and  they  can’t  go 
sidewise.”  (47) 

Appropriate 

She;  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to 
dance  with  you. 

He ;  That’s  all  right,  don’t  mention  it,*®  it’s 
a  charity  ball.  (24) 


E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  Report 

(Concluded  from  page  330) 

best  time  to  start  a  campaign,  the  kinds  of 
appeal,  i.e.,  argumentative  or  suggestive,  and 
the  best  way  to  attract  attention  and  create 
desire. 

Demonstration  Lesson  on  Modern  Meth¬ 
ods  OF  Teaching  Advertising — Walter  L. 
McLean,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  McLean  called  the  stu¬ 
dents’  attention  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  trade¬ 
mark,  discussed  the  psychological  principles 
involved  in  the  selection,  such  as  aptness, 
pleasantness,  uniqueness,  up-to-dateness,  uni¬ 
versality  of  understanding;  and  in  discussing 
naming  products  called  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  brevity,  pronounceability,  uniqueness, 
pleasantness,  suggestiveness,  ease  of  recall, 
and  illustrated  his  various  points  by  a  display 
of  posters  of  various  sizes  and  types. 

Demonstration  Lesson  on  Modern  Meth¬ 
ods  OF  Teaching  Salesmanship — Bernard  A. 
Shilt,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York.  This  demonstration  lesson 
was  particularly  interesting,  as  Mr.  Shilt  was 
“pinch  hitting”  for  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller, 
of  New  Castle  (Pa.)  Senior  High  School, 
who  could  not  attend  the  convention.  Inter¬ 
esting  the  students  in  the  things  they  actually 
buy,  candy,  books,  etc.,  Mr.  Shilt  drew  from 
them  a  series  of  buying  motives  and  discussed 
them  as  he  proceeded  with  the  class.  Appetite ; 
self-preservation;  imitation;  curiosity;  ease 
and  comfort ;  affection ;  social  prestige ;  vanity ; 
bargain  hunting ;  desire  for  gain. 

He  tied  his  whole  lesson  up  by  a  quick  run 
through  a  Saturday  Evening  Post,  asking  the 
students  to  which  motive  the  advertisement 
was  appealing.  And  to  show  that  they  had 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  involved 
they  answered  with  considerable  knowledge. 

Discussion  —  Jeannette  Carroll,  Bryant- 
Stratton  College,  Providenee,  R.  I.  Miss 
Carroll  opened  the  discussion  and  spoke  as  a 
practitioner  rather  than  a  teacher.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  students  enter  the  advertising  field 
not  through  advertising  direct,  but  through 
selling,  so  that  they  can  learn  the  point  of  view 
of  the  person  who  is  at  the  point  of  sale,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  advertising.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  field  should  join  advertising  asso¬ 
ciations.  Personal  traits  and  qualities  are 
much  higher  today  than  ever  before,  and 
higher  ethical  standards  are  demanded  in  the 
profession  of  advertising.  Those  who  desire 
to  enter  this  field  therefore  mu.st  maintain  this 
high  standard. 

The  June  issue  will  carry  a  more  complete 
report  of  the  special  luncheon  given  in  honor 
of  the  past  presidents  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
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Report  of  National  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Conference 

(Concluded  from  page  341) 


Miss  Ann  Brewington,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  opening  the  afternoon  session,  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  of  the  Association,  pointing 
out  that  the  results  of  the  fact-finding  and  the 
theorizing  had  been  ( 1 )  to  make  the  members 
acutely  conscious  of  the  diversity  of  subject 
matter,  time,  methods,  objectives,  and  trends 
extant  in  teacher  training;  (2)  to  reveal  that 
the  theorizing  has  been  in  terms  of  what  is 
rather  than  in  terms  of  what  should  be; 
(3)  to  impel  a  different  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  improvement  of  teacher  training.  A 
different  approach  was  made  this  year  through 
the  writing  of  the  composite  definition  and 
through  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
write  a  statement,  with  the  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  all  fields  of  education,  on  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  position  of  commercial  education 
at  all  educational  levels.  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Harvard  University,  is  chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sorenson,  University  pf  Cali¬ 
fornia,  served  as  acting  chairman  for  the 
Committee  reporting  in  the  afternoon  meeting, 
and  reported  that  it  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  that  the  composite  definition 
be  worked  over,  refined  and  restated  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Inasmuch  as  commercial 
teachers  are  trained  in  much  the  same  ways 
as  other  teachers,  “it  is  extremely  advisable 
to  get  reactions  and  opinions  from  specialists 
in  other  fields.  We  need  to  temper  our 
thinking,  not  to  narrow  it  down,  not  to 
pull  ourselves  away  from  the  group  but  to  pull 
ourselves  in  with  the  group,  to  amalgamate 
ourselves  further  with  the  general  field.” 

Mr.  H.  G.  Shields,  University  of  Chicago, 
suggested  ( 1 )  that  the  definition  be  a  long-run 
definition — say  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
(2)  that  it  be  written  with  reference  to  no 
particular  level,  but  that  it  be  applicable  to  all 
levels,  (3)  that  it  not  be  restricted  to  the  point 
of  view  accepted  by  any  single  individual,  or 
school  of  individuals. 

Dr.  Paul  Lomax,  New  York  University, 
stated  that  “business  education  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  division  of  vocational  education,  in  that 
it  deals  with  a  certain  group  of  occupations 
among  the  sum  total  of  occupations.  On  the 
other  hand,  business  education  is  coextensive 
with  all  vocational  education,  because  every 
occupation  has  its  business  side.  It  is  a  part 
of  all  economic  endeavor. 

“Life  values  are  both  produced  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  consumed  by  the  individual.  Every¬ 
one  is  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer  of 
economic  goods  and  services.  Business  edu¬ 
cation  is  coextensive  with  all  human  endeavor, 
although  I  am  willing  to  restrict  business  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  economic  side  of  life  experiences 
where  we  are  dealing  only  with  economic 


goods  and  services.  There  tends  to  be  no  busi¬ 
ness  education  apart  from  all  human  endeavor, 
simply  because  there  is  usually  no  effort  put 
forth  in  this  world,  as  I  see  it,  except  it  is  put 
forth  in  an  economic  situation.” 

Mr.  Earl  Barnhart,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  “one  of  the  greatest  services  that 
can  be  rendered  the  improvement  of  commer¬ 
cial  education”  is  the  cooperation  of  various 
groups  in  writing  “fairly  definite  statements, 
which  might  be  called  a  platform  or  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  principles”  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  over  a  period  of  years.  The  National 
Education  Association,  The  American  Vo¬ 
cational  Association,  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
working  together  on  such  statements. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  President,  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  pointed  out  that  the  change  in  civilization 
has  been  toward  the  center  of  business  and 
that  those  who  might  be  called  leaders  in 
commercial  education  saw  that  move  as  re¬ 
quiring  training  for  business.  There  is  no 
great  cleavage  between  general  education  and 
business  education,  or  vocational  education, 
or  any  special  education.  Witness  the  subject 
matter:  vocational  civics,  business  English, 
the  subjects  of  English  themes,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  arithmetic  texts.  “We  are  all  headed 
for  the  same  thing — ^the  development  of  the 
individual.” 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Rice,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  cited  the 
fact  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  who  have  taken  jobs  in  business 
have  been  prepared  for  those  jobs  -through 
curriculums  other  than  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum,  that  is,  the  college,  general,  or  normal. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  must  assume  the 
gigantic  task  of  going  through  all  of  “the 
curriculum  materials  in  a  great  many  set-ups 
in  all  of  the  different  levels  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  picking  out  the  things  that  actually 
prepare  people  for  business.  Then  they  will 
have  to  face  a  question  as  to  whether  we  want 
duplication  or  whether  we  don’t  want  duplica¬ 
tion.  Experts  differ  on  that  point.” 

Mr.  a.  A.  Miller,  North  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  Denton,  Texas,  stated  that 
“all  education  seems  to  be  social,  and  we  tend 
to  integrate  all  the  forces  in  contributing  to 
civilization.  I  believe  that  we  define  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  civilization  as  a  condition  or  status  of 
man  having  a  multitude  of  wants  and  striving 
by  industry  to  supply  them.  And,  of  course, 
if  that  be  true,  commercial  education  is  cer¬ 
tainly  contributing  a  wonderful  share  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization.” 


BRIEF  FORM  and 
PHRASE  CHARTS 


Although  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  contains  a  set  of  charts 
for  the  Brief  Forms  and  the  Most  Used  Phrases, 
many  teachers  have  asked  us  to  reprint  these  on 
one  sheet  of  paper  for  the  convenience  of  their 
students.  Therefore  we  have  reprinted  the  four 
charts  from  the  Manual  on  one  sheet  of  strong 
white  bond  paper.  The  selling  price  of  these 
beautifully  lithographed  charts  is  two  cents  a 
sheet  containing  all  four  charts. 

A  teacher’s  key  for  these  charts,  with  the 
words  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  the 
shorthand  forms  on  the  chart,  is  supplied  with 
each  order.  The  teacher  may  use  this  key  just 
as  though  it  were  the  original  shorthand  chart 
for  dictating  the  Brief  Forms  to  the  class  or  for 
checking  the  pupils’  reading  of  the  chart. 

These  charts  provide  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  available  for  learning  the  Brief  Forms 
and  the  Most  Used  Phrases  easily  and  rapidly. 
Each  student  should  have  one  of  these  charts. 
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The  Gregg  Writer 

270  Madison  Avenue  ::  New  York,  N.Y. 
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